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BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS, | 
AND THE VIRGINIA HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 


I happened some years ago to be spending a few 
days in Richmond, during the session of the Legisla- 
ture. It was just after the adjournment of Congress, 
when [ had spent the winter at Washington, attending 
almost every day the debates of one or the other of the 
two houses, or dropping down into the Supreme Court. 
I had also at sundry times been a spectator of the 
doings of some half of the state legislatures of the 
Union, at the north, middle, and west. Comparison in 
such a case was natural, and I was struck with some 
peculiar traits in the Virginia Legislature, as differing 
from every other, and scarcely less from Congress. 
Between the Virginians and the north-men there wasa 
wide variance. Since that time I have attended more 
or less for a series of years the debates of the British 
Parliament. In the House of Commons I imagined I 
found almost an exact type of the Virginia House of 
Delegates. I have often attempted to philosophize 
upon it in the way of query, how this should happen ? 
and have thought it possible it might not be unwelcome, 
if I should send you a few of my reflections on the sub- 
ject. 

You know of what materials the British House of 
Commons is composed. For example in 1834, 1 
members holding commissions in the army were 64; 
the navy 19; lawyers 71; persons in trade 82; ‘tet 
men 6; of no profession 416. Total 658, ‘As high 
birth and gentility for the most part take precedence in 
the offices and places at the gift of the British govern- 
ment, it will be obvious, as well as for other reasons, 
that the two first classes are cultivated, gallant, and 
accomplished men. Their commissions are prima facie 
evidence of some merit; and in addition to this they 
ordinarily have been able to assert some strong rival 
claims of personal character to be put in requisition and 
returned to Parliament. Lawyers, especially such as 
could command so much popular influence as to obtain 
a seat in Parliament by suffrage, may be set down as 
men of talent. Those of the fourth class, connected 
with trade, when raised to the dignity of legislators, are 
generally selected both for their wealth and standing 
in society, earned by an industrious and successful-ca- 
reer in the more extended branches of commerce. They 
are men of character and of great practical talent. 
Mere literary pursuits seem to furnish but a meager 
proportion. The majority appear to be of the gentry, 
sons of the nobility and other men of leisure, whose 
family connexions, or wealth, or other considerations 
have given them a prominence in society. Take them 
as a whole, they are men of high culture, and of varied 
and eminent accomplishments. Now and then they 
have a fool; as for example, “ orator Hunt, the honora- 
ble sunnier for Preston.” But, nil mortuis nisi bonum. 
It is impossible, however, to come in near contact with 
that body, to witness their deliberations, and be ac- 


,quainted with their acquirements and habits of life, 
without feeling that they must be respected. The 
school in which they are trained is the vast and compli- 
cated domestic scene of an empire that ramifies to the 
ends of the earth, that has to do with the policies of all 
nations, and whose centre is the great focus of human 
society, of civilization, and of social influence. Mind 
acts on mind in London to sharpen the faculties, and to 
force it up to intensity and make it productive, as in no 
other part of the world. Every thing there tends to 
perfect human capabilities, and to elicit the greatest 
wealth of intellect, and the most stupendous results of 
moral power—at least to give birth to such results. And 
the British Parliament is the grand theatre. The mem- 
bers of that body are perfectly at home in their own 
sphere; they are at home in the nation; the whole 
world in its history and present actual condition is 
always under their eye. Nothing can surprise them, 
and they anticipate events. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that there is any 
thing in the Commonwealth of Virginia so stirring in 
its interests, or so active in the formations and perfec- 
tion of talent, as in the field and centre of the British 
Empire. But if 1 mistake not there are things very 
like to each other in both. In Virginia the men destined 
for public life are ordinarily of the best families ; if not 
born to fortune they are somehow nursed in its lap; 
they are well bred, and well educated (I believe there 
is a difference between the two); they are early in- 
spired with chivalrous notions, which contribute to the 
formation of a lofty character ; they are always in so- 
ciety, and in good society ; they are trained to a variety 
of manly exercises and field sports, which invigorate 
the physical and moral powers; they are Virginia pa- 
triots, cherishing impartiality and pride in their own 
state; every man has an equal fondness for his own 
country, and the centre of his being is the estate that 
has come down from his ancestors, associated with its 
history and the dear ones now living there; and the 
Virginia gentleman has never been doomed to that toil 
which wears out the physical being, and which makes 
the mind as well as the body stoop. Like unto these 
are the habits and character of the English gentry. The 
Virginians, indeed, to a great extent, are the genuine 
English stock of the better classes; they came with 
English feelings, and their children have retained them, 
so far as national and political quarrels have not ope- 
rated in a different direction ; their associations are a la 
mode Anglaise ; their manners of the same original 
stamp; their family pride the same; they have the 
same watchful care and affection for their heraldic en- 
signs; the family plate and furniture goes down from 
generation to generation; their counties and towns are 
either of the same denomination, or bear the most 
noted names of English royalty, nobility, heroes, and 
statesmen ; every where in Virginia one is reminded of 
England. Their political, civil, and social fabric through- 
out, monarchy excepted, is on the same model. The 





courts and law books of England, bating all anti-repub- 
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lican features, are nearly the same with those of Vir- 
ginia. Popular elections and magisterial appointments 
are conducted in a similar manner. They have the 
same church ang liturgy. The organization of the 
Virginia legislature, and their modes of doing business, 
are a copy of the British Parliament ; and the Speaker 
of the House of Delegates in his high back chair, the 
gown and wig wanting, could not fail to remind one of 
Manners Sutton, now Lord Canterbury, in the Chair 
of St. Stephens, before. this notable structure was buried 
in the ruins of the late conflagration. 

Can it be wonderful, therefore, that one who has seen 
‘oth these assemblies, listened to their debates, and ob- 
served their feelings, and manners, should make a study 
of the points of likeness, and mark how the one has 
grown out of the other, and been cast in the same mould? 

I am not a Virginian, Sir, but a North-man; but I 
admire both the English and Virginia character in many 
of the points to which I have attended. [ could not de- 
sire to see these traits obliterated. They command my 
respect, and I feel that they are great and noble. You 
and those about you, who were bred in Virginia, will 
best know, whether one who has seen and known but 
little of you, has rightly discerned in these matters. 
Doubtless you will discover that his vision is imperfect 
and indistinct ; but has he not drawn the portrait in 
some essential and proud points? For one I say, let 
the primitive Virginia character be held fast and che- 
rished ; let the highest and purest model of our English 
ancestry be maintained. Say what we will, there is 
much in old England worthy of our respect ; and I may 
add, of our imitation. The time, I trust, has gone by, 
when political animosities and national prejudice will 
not allow us to see any good in that quarter. After 
all, the English are the freest people on earth ; they are 
the highest in civilization; they.have more domestic 
happiness than any other nation ; the manners of their 
most cultivated classes are the simplest and purest; 
there is a higher order of morality, a sterner integrity, 
among them, than even we can boast of; and it is to be 
observed, that it is christianity, rightly understood and 
inculcated, that has secured to them this enviable dis- 
tinction. 

I must confess, that the House of Representatives in 
our national Congress suffered in my view in compari- 
son with the Virginia House of Delegates. I saw, or 
imagined I saw, in the latter, a oneness of character, a 
conformity of opinion, manners, and habits, growing 
out of a uniformity of education, and manner of life, 
with such diversity indeed as to impart life and expres- 
sion to the picture, but which on the whole was very 
delightful to contemplate. Generally, too, there was 
the appearance of the gentleman—of the agreeable 
amenities and courtesies of life, shown off without pains, 
and therefore in the best way. Like the British House 
of Commons they appeared of one family. But there is 
a heterageneousness in our national House of Represen- 
tatives, which mars the beauty of such a picture ; and I 
am sorry to add, some appearances of vulgarity. This 
results naturally and necessarily from the diversities of 
our national character ; and there is no remedy for it. 
Whether it will be for good or for evil remains to be 

determined ; though it must be a subject of some anxiety 
with the prophets of the future. 





SONNETS. 


TO SUMMER. 







Ay, thou art welcome--Summer, bright and glad! 
Hail to thy golden smile and balmy breath! 





Spring for thy radiant feet hath laid a path 4 
All flowery and green: and in gay livery clad, \. : 
To cheer thy footsteps, the glad earth and sky! 3 


Joy-bringing Summer, thou hast tarried long! 
The old hills hail thee back with shout and song, 
And the light boughs dance to thy tuneful sigh! 
The merry streams, in sunshine glancing bright 
Thro’ smiling flowers, in rural strains are blending— 
To thee their joy-rife minstrelsy, all sending, 
Queen of the sylvan vale and sunny height! 
While shepherd’s pipe, bird’s song, and insect’s hum, 
Are shouting to the laughing skies, that bright-eyed 
Summer’s come ! 


~*~ 
~~ ~~ OF 
—_ ~ 


QUILLON. 


It is a scene of grandeur: swift and bright 
The headlong waters sweep their rocky bed, 
Bathing proud Quillon’s front and cloud-kiss’d ‘head 
In liquid sheen and spray-cloud’s varied light :— 
Dark pines, like sable plumes, wave o’er its height, 
And caves yawn round with darken’d mouths wide 
spread, 
While over all the sun’s red glance is shed. 
And old tradition tells how one fair night, 


A forest-maid, bright-eyed and raven-hair’d, E 
In fearlessness on Quillon’s verge-cliff play’d— F 


There in some mystic spell of sleep allur’d— 
How, musingly, below, her warrior-lover stray’d, 
Who spying, call’d her with each winning word,—— 
And how, alas! she woke and fell!--a death-doom’d 
maid ! E. M. H. 
Winchester, Va. 





YOUNG MORTALITY’S MEMORIES. 
NO I. 
BURIED ALIVE: AN OWER TRUE TALE; 
BY JAMES F. OTIS. 


How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 
I wake? Romeoand Juliet. 


I had ever a penchant for burying grounds,—and in 
the yard of my old paternal church, where I was christ- 
ened, married, and hope, when life’s fever is over, to be 
buried, 1 have spent many an hour, strolling among the 
tombs, and recalling memories of those who were sleep- 
ing around me. In time, when I had learned by heart, 
and could repeat all those quaint old epitaphs, I began 
to wander farther, and to visit other similar receptacles, 
until, at length, I came to be called “Young Mortality,” 
by my playmates and youthful companions, who had 
no sympathy with my fondness for church-yards ; and 
I was left to pursue my fancy unchecked and undis- 
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As I grew to manhood, the pursuits of business afford- 
ed me less time to devote to such idle wanderings, and 
by degrees I relinquished them. Yet still the old love 
of those quiet spots would haunt me; and often, in 
idle or forgetful mood, I have found my footsteps stray- 
ing towards those grassy enclosures, whither 


‘¢ That fell sergeant, Death, 
‘* So strict in his arrest,” 


has for years been conveying his victims, until at length 
those silent cities of the dead are full, and the passing 
bell has ceased to knoll over their crowded, yet quiet 
abodes. 

A country church-yard was ever most desolate and 
cheerless tome. The population of our country towns 
is so sparse, that it is necessary to choose a central 
position for the common place of sepulture, in order to 
accommodate the wants of the whole; and thus too 
often the location is anything but picturesque or appro- 
priate. Gray’s beautiful “Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,” could never have been written in this hemis-' 
phere. But in our larger and more populous towns, in 
our cities, and in some of our larger villages, the case 
is widely different. Many churches have their own 
receptacles for those, who 


** Have felt the worst of death’s destroying wound, 
And lie, full low, graved in the hollow ground.” 


Trinity and St. Paul’s in New York, the Granary and 
King’s Chapel yards in Boston, are examples which 
almost all who read these recollections will remember. 
Those stately trees, that long luxuriant grass, those 
hedges of thorn, that soft and secluded quiet in the 
midst of the noisy, bustling city ; who has not enjoyed 
those sylvan retreats, and there held commune with the 
dead ? ' 

But 1 remember, also, many others, of simpler and 
humbler pretension, where less mighty and less renown- 
ed names are chronicled upon monuments less proud 
and costly than those which tower above those crowded 
tombs. I have lain beneath a green and whispering 
willow, stretching its old branches over a range of hum- 
ble graves, not one of which bore other record of the 
head there “ reposing on the lap of earth,” than a sim- 
ple slate slab, bearing the name, and age, and date of 
decease, with, perhaps, the addition of a rude verse, 
the simple tribute of some affectionate though unlearned 
friend. The moss of many years covered most of the 
mounds, and the simple stones had sunk sidelong into 
the hollows occasioned by the decay beneath. And in 
those quiet retreats I have loitered for hours, and watch- 
ed the solemn yet simple procession, which was follow- 
ing some new inmate of this silent colony to his long 
repose,—until I gradually learned to sympathize with 
the sad visitants in the performance of their sacred 
rites—and my presence came, at length, to be expected 
as one of the necessary accompaniments of these scenes 
in that old sylvan church-yard. 

“Sweet Auburn!” what a lovely spot is that seleeted 
from thy secluded retreats, by the peopie of yon 
fair city and its vicinage, for the repose of their dead ! 
How often, in years gone by, have I wandered there, 
amid those glades and vales, and wooded hill-tops, and 
thought how fitting was that retreat for the abode of 


and all the dust and bustle of the crowded thorough- 
fare, its woody glens and grassy slopes are gradually 
becoming the quiet resting-places of those who have 
“walked the way of nature,” and, Weary of the toil- 
some journey, are fain to lie down, and be at rest. 
“ Sweet Auburn!” green be thy fields, and ever shady 
and quiet thy walks! May thy trees wave, thy flowers 
bloom, and thy streams flow, perennial, till the day when 
thou shalt be called to give up thy dead, at the sound 
of the archangel’s trump! 

But I wander from my design in commencing this 
article, which was to relate an “ ower truc tale” of the 
dead. 

It was at mid-day, in a populous city. The church- 
yard wall separated the sleeping from the moving crowd. 
I was wending my way along that busy and stirring 
thoroughfare, intent upon far other thoughts than remi- 
niscences such as I have been describing ; when, just 
as I passed the gate leading into the burial-ground, I 
observed an assemblage of some eight or ten persons, 
gathered near a spot at the farther end of the yard, 
where the soil appeared to have been freshly turned up. 
There seemed to be some object of curiosity transfixing 
them to the place; and, my old predilections reviving, 
[ joined them. The sexton, they told me, had been 
required to open the tomb before which we were now 
standing, for the interment of one of the family to 
whom it appertained, and whose remains were to be 
placed there that day. Attempting to do this, he had 
thrown up the earth which covered the stone steps lead- 
ing to the door of the vault, and had unlocked it. It 
opened outwards,—and he had been in the act of un- 
closing it, when he distinctly heard something which he 
took to be a living creature, moving against the door, 
inside the vault. Kyowing that the door had not been 
opened for more than fifteen years,he was staggered, and, 
in his momentary panic, refused to proceed further in a 
duty, the performance of which he felt was about to ter- 
minate in some fearful and revolting result. It was at that 
moment that I joined the groupe. It was composed prin- 
cipally of persons of that idle, lounging class, ever so nu- 
merously represented in the streets of a great city. All 
seemed alike aghast at the fancied resistance, with 
which the sexton’s attempt to open the vault had been 
met, and all alike seemed to expect some fearful termi- 
nation to the adventure : 





é¢ Those linen cheeks of theirs 
Were counsellors to fear.’ 


At my suggestion that the object of his alarm could 
be nothing living, as the tomb had, for so many years, 
as he very well knew, been closed, the sexton gathered 
courage, and, again descending the steps, took firm hold 
of the lock of the iron door. But still he hesitated to 
open it. I-réiterated my arguments against his fears; 
and, at length, summoning all his courage, he boldly 
drew wide open the old door upon its rusty hinges. As 
he did so, there fell outwards, at his feet,—nay, upon 
them, as he stood on the stones,—a fleshless skeleton ! 
The knee-joints bent downwards upon the edge of the 
lower step, which formed the sill of the iron door while 
closed. The arms were extended over the head, and 
fell beyond the skull, which rested on the last stair but 
one, while the finger-jomts dropped upon the stair 





the sleepers! And now, shut out from the city’s noise, 





above. The skull was partially covered with long 
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hair, plainly denoting the sex of the deceased. I no- 
ticed also that the teeth were very fine, and in a state 
of wonderful preservation. On the floor of the vault 
were strewed the decaying remains of a shattered cof- 
fin, that seemed to have fallen from a high niche in the 
side of the tomb, where others were ranged, entire, in 
black and mouldering array. 

All these particulars were glanced at in a moment, 
and the whole story was thus revealed, as if by some 
terrible convulsion of nature. My simple companions 
stood around in speechless terror. The sexton seemed 
ready to sink, lifeless, into the tomb he had been open- 
ing for another. Never shall I forget the scene! 

Suggesting to the assemblage the propriety of preserv- 
ing silence upon the occurrence, at present, as being likely 
to create the most unhappy feelings, and to awaken the 
most poignant and unavailing regrets, in the bosoms of 
the numerous surviving relatives of the unfortunate de- 
ceased,—a suggestion which I have the happiness of 
believing was so far followed, as to prevent the unfor- 
tunate consequences [ apprehended in making it,—I 
advised the sexton to restore the remains with decency 
to the tomb, and to leave all as it was, apparently, to 
the eye of those who were unacquainted with the terrible 
truth. This was done,—the new tenant, for whom this 
fearful opening had been made, was deposited in that 
sad receptacle, on the same day; and the seal of that 
tomb has never since been broken. 

AsI walked out of the churchyard, how full was my 
mind of conjectures and imaginings, as to the fate of the 
unfortunate person, whose remains, after fifteen years’ 
confinement in the cold and dismal tomb, had just fallen, 
as if supplicating for release, at my feet! The sexton 
had informed me, that the last person buried there was 
a lady, of about twenty two years of age, who was 
married a year prior to her decease, and whose death 
was thought, at the time, to have been occasioned by 
some disease of the heart, superinduced by imprudence 
in the manner of dressing, And thither she had been 
carried, during a temporary suspension of animation, 
from all the cheerfulness of her once happy home, 
where she was surrounded by smiling faces, and every 
charm that could render domestic life a continuous scene 
of joy and sunshine,—to the cold, dark, dreary vaults 
of a charnel-house! Oh! what a waking must have 
been hers! Confined within the narrow limits of a 
coffin,—arrayed in the robes of the dead,—the com- 
panion of the mouldering dust of the departed,—doomed 
to a slow, lingering, miserable,—perhaps a maddened 
and desperate death! Methought, as I went on my 
musing way, methought I could see her, with almost 
superhuman energy, bursting open her horrible prison, 
and tearing off the revolting cerements in which she had 
been wrapped, and, applying herself to the iron door of 
her living tomb, attempting to break it from its hinges, 
screaming the while, in agony, for succour,—alas! alas! 
how vainly! Those crowded streets, full of gay and 
laughing beings, many of whom had been her once 
familiar friends,—the costly dwellings standing around, 
even within sight of her wretched dungeon, and re- 
sounding with all the varied tones, that betoken happi- 
ness and good cheer ;—could not her voice, once so 
welcome in those streets and in those halls, now pene- 
trate them, and bring relief to her, whose lightest wish 
once all flew with alacrity to gratify? Ah no! The 


’ 





sun shone brightly upon all the gay scene around, yet 
shed no ray to enliven that dark prison-house. The 
flowers were springing over her very head, and the 
summer breezes were blowing balmily among the 
waving trees whose branches kissed the very sod that 
covered her dreary abode. Yet not a scent of the vio- 
let, nor a breath of the zephyr could reach her, pacing 
in bitter agony the narrow floor of her living tomb. 
Friends were mourning her in their sad home, made 
desolate by her departure. Music had lost for them all 
charms, because her voice, which had alene to them 
seemed music, was mute. The blue sky, the warm 
sun, the balm-breathing air, the pale stars, the silver 
moon, the song of birds,—all, all had lost their bright- 
ness, their softness, and their beauty now for them: for 
she was not there to share and to embrace those once 
cherished delights. But where was she the while,— 
and on what were all her thoughts intent, this soft and 
delicate one,—the chosen and cherished, the lost and 
lamented, of so many fond and faithful hearts? Sepa- 
rated from them, and from life, and from happiness, 
only by a few feet of earth,—struggling to free herself 
from the confinement of a premature grave, and to rush 
into their bereaved and despairing bosoms :—passed by, 
daily, without concern, by hundreds who once loved, 
and who still mourned her! The living lying down with 
the dead! Languishing, starving, stifling, among the 
noisome vapors of a charnel-house! The buried, yet 
the quick! 

What a lesson, writ on the great page of life’s con- 
stantly unfolding volume! And yet, stranger, I doubt 
you have read it less as a lesson than as a legend! 





A STORY OF GOD'S JUDGMENT.* 
A BALLAD OF THE SOUTH-WEST. 
BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, 


I 


A Grand-dam, by the cottage door, 
At evening, when the sun 

Left hues among the forest trees 
That gilded every one, 

Thus in the grandchild’s listening ear, 
Who gathered at her knee, 

“ A tale of God’s own judgment, child, 
Thy mother tells to thee. 


II 


“A tale of God’s own judgment, child, 
And how the deed was known, 

And how they took the murderer, 
And punishment was done-- 

Give ear, and thou shalt hear, my child, 
And heedful be thy sense, 

For know that crime, or soon or late, 
Will have intelligence. 


* This story, in its first rude draught, was published some few 
years ago, but in a journal then of very limited circulation. It 
has undergone the revision of the author in some considerable 
respects, and is now, perhaps, more worthy the consideration of 
the reader. 











Il 


“ Will have intelligence, my child, 
And find a tongue, whose sound, 
Like church-bell in the wilderness, 
Will rouse the people round.-- 
Would’st hear this cruel tale, my child?” 
The young boy, at her knee, 
Upstarted, and with accent wild, 
Cried,——“ tell it, dame, to me.” 


IV 


The listening boy had eager ears, 
The dame began the tale-- 

“‘ Just where the town of Macon stands 
There ran the Indian trail ;-- 

*T was there the cruel deed was done, 
There was no Macon then, 

And but a single house was there, 
Kept by two aged men. 


v 


“Two old men in the wilderness,-- 
They kept the house that stood 
Upon the Indian trail that ran 
All winding through the wooc— 
And there the traveller stay’d by night, 
Who journey’d o’er the sands, 
*Way on, in Alabam’, to look, 
Upon the prairie lands. 


VI 


“Way down, for Alabam’, my child, 
A-seeking lands, one day, 

Three strangers, to the old men’s house 
Came riding on their way— 

Two were rough men, with grisly beards, 
And coarse and rude of speech,— 

But the other was a gentleman, 
And far above their reach. 


vil 


“ Aye, far above their reach was he, 
That gentleman so fair, 

With a sweet smile and countenance, 
And long and sandy hair,— 

He talked with them and freely told, 
The business that he had,— 

And how there was a maiden fair, 
Whose smiles had made him glad. 


Vill 


“Her smiles had made him glad, you see, 
And he was bent to find 
A pleasant spot and fruitful lands, 
To satisfy her mind— 
And they were to be wed as soon 
As, finding what he sought, 
He should convey the tidings home, 
Of lands which he had bought. 


IX 


“To buy the lands in Alabam’, 

The richest prairie there, 
With thoughtless hand he opened wide 
The wallet that he bare-- 
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Nor marked the eyes so full of sin, 
They fixed upon the book,-- 

Nor, sudden, how they cast them down, 
Lest he should see the look. 


xX 


“He did not see the look, alas! 
Else he were much to blame, 

To go a-travelling on with them, 
When the next morning came. 
And on they started by the dawn,— 
The twain were first abroad,— 
But soon the youthful gentleman 
Came riding down the road. 


XI 


“ And riding down the road so wild, 
You would have thought the three, 

So frank was that young gentleman, 
Were all one company. 

And pleasantly enough they went, 
Till towards noon they came 

To an old Indian settlement— 
Chilicté was its name. 


XII 
* Chilicté was its name, my child, 


But all deserted then— 

*T was by the burial place alone, 
You knew the homes of men. 

The woods grew thick about the spot, 
And rough the hills around, 

And silence had her dwelling, where 
The owl alone was found. 


XIII 


“The owl alone had dwelling there, 
And when the night came down, 

He hooted through the misty air 
And claim’d it for his own— 

And through that forest came the three,— 
The path grew hard to find, 

And while the youth rede on with one, 
The other dropp’d behind. 


XIV 


“ Fe dropp’d behind with cruel thought, 
And while his comrade spoke, 

With heavy arm and loaded whip, 
He struck a sudden stroke.— 

And down the light-haired stranger fell, 
As quickly and as low 

As heavy ox, that swims and reels, 
Beneath the butcher’s blow. 


XV 


“Tt was a butcher’s blow he gave, 
And wild the stranger cried, 

To spare his life and let him live 
For her who was his bride. 

But they had not a thought for her, 
And spoke an idle jest— 

Then knelt, and stuck the fatal knife 
Twice, deep into his breast. 
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XVI 

“ Twice, deeply did they stick the knife, 
And no more prayer had he: 

One blow had been enough for life-- 
Ile perished instantly. 

And from his breast they took the spoil,— 
The money which had bought 

Their souls for that old serpent, child, 
That all this mischief wrought. 


XVII 


“The mischief all was wrought, and vain 
To wish it now undone ;— 
They took the body up, and hid 
The secret from the sun. 
And in a hollow of the hills, 
In that old Indian town, 
They stript the dead man silently, 
And dropped his body down. 


XVIII 


“They dropped him down, nor buried him, 
But left him bleeding, bare ; 

Though well they knew, at night, the wolf 
And wild cat would be there. 

And then, with fear that look’d behind, 
They rode upon their way, 

And thought they heard upon the wind, 
A voice that bade them stay. 


XIX 
“ A voice that bade them stay, they heard, 
And then a laugh and scream,— 
And such they heard in after years, 
In many a midnight dream— 
But on they rode, nor linger’d then, 
And, day by day, they went, 
Till, like the wealth of drinking men, 
The money all was spent. 
XX 
** The money all was spent, and so— 
(Now years had past)--they thought, 
To part awhile, and each pursue 
The scheme his fancy taught ; 
And one went down to New Orleans, 
The other, hardier yet, 
Took the same road on which, before, 
The murdered youth he met. 


XXI 


“The murder’d youth, on that same road, 
He met, long years before, 
And, with a sinner’s hardihood, 
The spot he travell’d o’er-- 
Till as the evening shadows fell, 
By glimpses, through the trees, 
The reedy-rimmed Ockmulgé 
By Macon town, he sees. 


XXII 


“By Macon town—“ what change is here! 
The place is not the same.” 
A He looks,—the city rises there, 
a He does not know its name. 





The old fort is in ruins too, 
He marks the broken guns, 
Some tumbled to the very brink, 
Where dark Ockmulgé runs. 


XXIII 


“Tle sees the dark Ockmulgé run, 
And now he draws him nigh, 

But neither boat nor boatman comes, 
Although he shouts full high— 

Yet, while he looks, a silent skiff 
Shoots outward from the banks, 

Where osiers and the matted canes 
Stand up in solid ranks. 





XXIV 3 
“From out their solid ranks, the skiff 
Shoots silent on the stream— 
The murderer looks,—he shuts his eyes, 
And feels as in a dream ;— 
For, who should paddle then that skiff £ 
Upon the swelling flood, & 
But the same youth, that, years before, "4 
He murder’d down the road. 


XXV 


“T'was he they murder’d down the road, 
The knife stuck in his breast— 

Two cruel wounds, and each a death, 
Yet there he would not rest. 

Wild grew the murderer’s spirit then, 
And white as chalk his cheek— 

And when the boatman’s barque drew nigh, 
He had no word to speak. 


XXVI 


“Fle had no word to speak to hin— 
The boatman waved his hand— 

And with no thought, yet full of fear, 
He came at his command— 

And trembled much, tho’ much he strove 
His shiv’ring dread to hide ; 

And held the bridle of his steed, 
That swam the skiff beside. 


XXVII 


“The good steed swam beside the skiff, 
And tho’ he held the rein, © 

It were a speech too much to say 
He thought of him again. ~ 

His thought was of that boatman there, 
And of the bygone time, ‘ 

When journeying down that very road 
He did the deed of crime. 


XXVIII 


“The deed of crime was in his thought, 
And all his limbs were weak :— 

He strove in vain—his tongue was parch’d, 
And no word could he speak : 

A cold wind went through all his bones,— 
His hair stood up on end,— 

To slay him then, had surely been 
The kindness of a friend. 
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XXIX 
“The kindness of a friend is not 
For him who slays, like Cain, 
The brother, who, beside him, goes, 
Coufiding, on the plain. 
And so, the murderer reached the shore, 
And, with a desperate speed, 
He dash’d the passage-money down 
And leapt upon his steed. 
XXX 
“‘ He leapt upon his steed and flew, 
Nor looked upon the way ; 
Nor heeded that remember’d voice 
That loudly bade him stay ; 
‘How came ye o’er the river, friend ?’ 
Quoth one, who marked his flight,— 
‘When the boat was swamp’d in the heavy fresh, 
And the ferryman drown’d, last night ?” 
XXXI 
“¢ The ferryman died last night, friend, 
And the boat lay high and dry,— 
And well I know no steed can ford, 
When the river runs so high.’ 
There was fearful sense in every word, 
And the murderer’s brain grew wild, 
For still he heard, for evermore, 
The cryings of a child. 


XXXII 


The cryings of a child he heard, 
And a voice of innocence— 

Then a pleading note and a prayer of doom, 
To the awful Providence. 

And, ever and anon, a crash, 
Like the sovran thunder, came,— 

And he shut his eyes, for out of the wood, 
There leapt a flash of flame. 


XXXII 

“There leapt a flash of flame, and so, 
With a blindness strange, he flew, 

And the goodly steed that then he rode, 
Alone the pathway knew.-- 

And the blood grew cold in his bosom, when 
He reached the town he sought,— 

And down he sank on the tavern steps, 
And had no farther thought. 


XXXIV 


“ He had no thought, but in a swoon, 
For a goodly hour he lay; 

And the gathering crowd came nigh, and strove 
To drive his sleep away. 

And while they wondered much, he woke— 
His eye glared strange with light,-- 

For the face of the murdered man, again 
Peer’d down upon his sight. 


XXXV 


“Downward the eyes of the murdered man 
Peer’d ever as he lay ; 

And with fury then the murderer rose, 
Like one in a sudden fray—- 


And he drew from his bosom a deadly knife, 
And, with no let, he ran, 

And plunged it deep in the breast of him 
Who looked like the murdered man. 

XXXVI 

* Fe looked like the murder’d man no more, 
For as, with the stroke he fell, 

The madness fled from the murderer’s eyes, 
And he knew his own brother well.— 

’T was that same brother, who with him slew 
The youth, many long years gone; 

And the fearful doom for that evil deed 
Will now be quickly done. 

XXXVII 

‘“¢ Twill soon be done, for the Judge is there, 
And they read the doom of death ;— 

And he told the tale of his evil life, 
With the truth of a dying breath. 

They hung him high where the cross roads meet, 
Close down by the gravel ford ; 

And they left his farther doom, my child, 
To the ever blessed Lord.” 


XXXVIII 


Upstarted then that listening boy,— 
“* Now tell me, oh, tell me, dame,— 
And how of the sweet young lady, 
And what of her became ? 
Who told her, then, of the gentle youth, 
And how, in that Indian glen, 
The knife was stuck in his bosom, 
By the hands of those cruel men?” 


XXXIX 


“ Out, out, my child,—was it right to tell 
Such a tale to the maiden true ?— 

They had no name for the murdered man, 
And so she never knew. 

And they had no word to comfort her, 
And paler her cheek grew, day by day,-- 

Till the cruel grief, ere a year had gone, 
Had eaten her heart away.” 





DEAF SMITH, 


There are few persons who have not heard of Deaf 
Smith. He is one of the most daring of the many 
brave men who will be remembered in the history of 
the Texas revolution—a revolution in which reality has 
surpassed the fictions of romance. 

As Jack, or Billy or Mr. -—— Smith, is next to 
no name at all, the Harvey Birch of Texas, is known 
by the simple soubriquet of Deaf Smith , his chris- 
tian name (which I do not remember to have heard) 
being obsolete in speaking or writing of one who has 
rendered many signal services in the struggle for Texian 
independence and liberty. He is (I suppose) about 
forty five years old, of very muscular though not robust 
proportions, a little above the ordinary height, with a 
face deeply bronzed by severe exposure, a calm, and 
not very unusual countenance, except the eye, which 
when ‘‘in the settlements,” or in the social circle, indi- 











cates by its keen, searching glance, just enough to give 
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He is a native of the State of | ried just long enough to greet his family and refit his 


New York, and went to Texas about the year 1822 in | | party, beore he sat out on another expedition. Several 


very feeble health. 
vated by the effects of a good climate and active exer- | 
cise. He married a Mexican woman by whom he has 
several children. He is a man of limited, plain educa- | 
tion, speaks the Spanish language well, is a close ob- | 
server of men and things, thoroughly acquainted with | 
the manners and customs of the Mexicans and with the 
topography of Texas and its frontiers. At the com- 
mencement of the revolution, he resided in the town of | 
San Antonio or Bexar, on the San Antonio river, and 
about the period of its capture by the Mexicans, re- 
moved his family to Columbia, on the Brazos. He has 
been engaged, and with distinguished coolness and 
courage, in most of the hard fighting that has occurred 
in Texas, happening always to “drop in” as by chance, 
just on the eve of battle, though he was never regularly 
attached to the line of the army. He has the entire 
confidence of the President and cabinet, and indeed of 
the citizens of Texas, with authority to detail such men 
and munitions as the dangerous and irregular excur- 
sions (in which he is continually engaged) require. 
On these excursions, he is accompanied by some twenty 
five or thirty picked men, well equipped and mounted, 
who are generally commanded by a captain, who in 
turn is commanded by Mr. Smith. Thus at- 
tended, he leads these scouting parties far into the inte- 
rior, reconnoitering the outposts of the enemy, surprising 
their pickets, capturing their expresses, and bringing to 
head quarters the earliest and most authentic intelli- 
gence of events in Mexico. Such a man on such en- 
terprises must have met many a perilous risk, and 
shed much blood. The history of what this man of the 
prairie and the woods has seen and suffered, would cast 
the fabulous heroism of romance in the shade. 

Deaf Smith is a man of great modesty and propriety 
of deportment, and when he can be prevailed on to nar- 
rate some of his adventures, he does it as if he were not 
at all conscious of the thrilling interest which they are 
calculated to excite. Like thousands of others (who 
have been unjustly and ignorantly regarded as fighting 
for the spoil of conquest), he has staked his life for 
liberty—against the oppression of a corrupt clergy, and 
an impotent court. Like his comrades in arms, he is 
nerved for the unequal (but already gloriously success- 
ful struggle) by the sacred impulse of freedom; and 
both he and they have learned to endure hardships, and 
to encounter dangers without a dollar in their pockets, 
or a ration in their knapsacks. 

Deaf Smith bears the character of a frank, open- 
hearted, honest, and humane man—for humanity is a 
virtue not unknown in the camp—the best soldier is he 
who can and does feel for the sufferings, which duty 
compels him to inflict. He is very deaf, and hence his 
name. When asked one day, if he did not find much 
inconvenience from this defect, when on his campaigns, 
he answered—“ No! I sometimes think it is an ad- 
vantage—I have learned to keep a sharper look out 
—and I am never disturbed by the whistling of a ball— 
I don’t hear the bark, till I feel the bite.” 

Deaf Smith had just returned from one of his incur- 
sions on the Rio Grande, when I saw him. He brought 
back many horses and some valuable information as to 


| 
| 





. 


His constitution was soon reno- | friends who had gone from the United States to see the 
young republic, joined him. They could not have found 


a better pioneer. As the party took leave of us, and 
moved off in fine cheer, I was struck by their appear- 
ance, and we mutually wondered if they would be re- 
cognized at home in their present caparison. Each was 


/mounted on a mustang (Deaf Smith’s horse bore evi- 
dent marks of superior breeding), with a Mexican sad- 


dle, consisting of the bare tree, with a blanket or great 
coat girted over it, Mexican spurs (the shank about from 
one to two or three inches long)—bridles of ponderous 


and very rank bits—a Mexican gourd* swung from the 


saddle bow—holsters--a pair of pistols and bowie- 


knife in the belt, a rifle on the shoulder—a mackinaw 


blanket rolled up encroupe—a cabarrus or rope of hair 
around the horse’s neck (with which the animal is hob- 
bled while he grazes at night)—a Sumpter mule either 
following or driven a-head, laden with supplies of salt, 
sugar, liquors, a small camp equipage, cooking imple- 
ments, &c, &c. for the campaign. X. 


* The Mexican gourd isa sort of natura] bottle—growing in 
the most convenient possible shape for the traveller’s purposes. 
It is large at each end and compressed in the middle, so as to 
hold a great deal, and to be easily handled or hung to the saddle. 





THE MARYS. 


Mary !—A name in every age, 
Alike to saints and poets dear; 

Enshrined in many a holy page, 
Embalmed in many a tender tear. 


Mary,—around whose sacred shrine, 
Thine humble votaries bend the knee, 
Meek mother of a son divine, 
Forever dear thy name must be. 


Mary,—whom tbe historic muse, 
Shall to enduring fame consign ; 
What heart its tribute can refuse 
To charms and sorrows, such as thine ? 


Mary,—thou highland maiden true, 
The tear of pity flows for thee ; 
Yet why should pity weep for you 

Who liv’st in Burn’s melody. 


Mary,—Religion, Fame and Love, 
Do to the name a charm impart ; 
Which every pious breast must prove, 

Aspiring mind, or feeling heart. 


My Mary—let each ehristian grace, 
That heavenly favor can inspire, 
Within your bosom find a place, 


Kindling a pure and sacred fire. 


Then shail ambition have no power, 
Your peace or virtue to annoy ; 
Nor hopeless love in luckless hour, 
The bloom of youth and health destroy, 


The worldling’s anxious cares resign ; 
In heav’n your dearest treasures store,— 
A happier fortune will be thine 





Than ever Mary knew before. 
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DISCOURSE ON THE TIMES: 


Delivered in the Presbyterian Church, Shockoe Hill, Rich- 
mond, May 21st, 1837. 


BY REV. A. D. POLLOCK. 


Shall there be evil in the city, and the Lord hath not done it ? 
Ainos tii, 5. 

This is a maxim of great interest at all times; but 
of very special interest at some times. 

It is the true key by the use of which we are to ex- 
plore and interpret the calamities of the world in all 
ages, whether individual, national, or universal. 

This maxim declares that God, in the maintenance 
and administration of his government in the world, is 
to be recognized and acknowledged in all the judgments 
or affiictions visited upon men. 

The plan of this discourse is, 

I. To establish the position just taken; and then, 

Il. To apply the doctrine thus established to the 
state of things in this country. 

That Jehovah, the only living and true God, is the 
universal governor of the world, is plainly a Scriptural 
position, since in the Bible he is every where spoken of 
as “ Lorp,” and “ Lorp or Lorps:” as “ Kine,” and 
“Kine or Kines:”* “Kina or att THE Earta:”* 
“True God and Evertastine Kina.” It is there said 
that “ God ruleth in the kingdoms of men.” He says 
there, “by me kings reign.” Again, “his kingdom ruleth 
over all,”” This certainly exhibits him as universal go- 
vernor. 

That he actually, as king, exercises authority over 
all, is also plain as a separate position, He directly 
commands every man to love his sovereign God, and 
obey him as directed in the Bible; and also to “ love 
his neighbor as himself ;”” and connected with this, de- 
clares it to be his purpose to “ bring every work into 
judgment with every secret thought, whether it be good, 
or whether it be evil.”{ We are very solemnly told, 
that “every one of us shall give account of himself to 
God.”{ And again, “we shall all stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ.” 

This government of God is comprehensive—and mi- 
nutely comprehensive. Not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without its notice.§ 

This government the supreme ruler of the universe 
maintains in the world with an avowed reference to the 
following ends: 

_ First—His own glory. “As truly as I live, all the 
earth shall be full of the glory of the Lord.”|| And 
again, “ before all the people I will be glorified.” 4 

The second end proposed is actual and absolute control 
over men. “The counsel of the Lord standeth forever 
the thoughts of his heart untoall generations.”** “There 
shall be a bridle in the jaws of the people.”tt “Surely 
the wrath of man shall praise thee, and the remainder 
of wrath shalt thou restrain.”{{ “The king’s heart 
is in the hand of the Lord; as the rivers of water he 
turneth it whithersoever he will.”§§ 

A third end proposed, is the promotion of good to the 

* 1 Tim. vi, 15. Psal. xlvii, 7. Prov. viii, 15. Psal. ciii, 19. 


t Ecc. xii, 14. { Romans xiv, 10, 12. § Matt. x, 29. || Num- 
bers xiv, 21. { Lev. x, 3. **Psal. xxxiii, 11. ttIsa. Xxx, 23. 


human race. This is somewhat involved in both the 
preceding; but it has a more direct sense. ‘The go- 
vernment of all the elements and agents of nature 
secures to man, according to a divine promise, “ seed- 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night, while the earth remaineth.”’* 
It includes the system of grace and mercy, in which it 
appears that ‘‘ God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten son, that whosoever believeth in him 
might not perish, but have everlasting life.’{ More- 
over, in the administration of this government, we are 
assured that “the eyes of the Lord run to and fro 
throughout the whole earth, to show himself strong in 
behalf of them whose heart is perfect towards him.” { 

Thus it appears that the Omnipotent Jehovah is de- 
termined to maintain his right to the honor and glory 
of a Creator, and Preserver, and Sovereign Go- 
VERNOR of the human race. 

For this purpose he intends to deal with men, and 
does deal with them, individually and in all their forms 
of association, as THEIR ABSOLUTE PROPRIETOR, AND 
Ru er, aND Jupce. And in the meantime, 

He is efficiently doing them good, according to the dic- 
tates of a higher benevolence and wisdom than any of which 
they are able to conceive. 

When men trespass upon, or violate any principle of, 
divine government, they ultimately suffer for their tres- 
pass in the retributions of the Almighty, according to 
a just and righteous proportion. “ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap,” whether “ sparingly” 
or “ bountifully.” 

Men sometimes sin so flagrantly and so publicly, as 
to erect their temporal influence and interests, and even 
their lives, into essential opposition to the government 
and moveless purposes of God. Then they make it 
necessary that in the wisdom of God they should suffer 
promptly and publicly, and in such near and manifest 
connection with their sin, that the judgment will adver- 
tise the true character of the trespass, and thus sustain 
the government. On this principle Cain was punished, 
in being rendered “‘a fugitive and a vagabond on the 
face of the earth.’ On this principle too, Nebuchad- 
nezzar was doomed, in a derangement or monomania, 
to eat grass like a beast in the open field, till the pro- 
fane pride of his heart was humbled. In this way it 
was that Er, and Onan, and Nadab, and Abihu, and 
Uzza, and Ananias, and Saphira, and Herod, lost their 
lives, having, by their sins, made them a necessary 
sacrifice to the maintenance of the divine worship and 
government. It was in this way that Pharaoh (the 
Pharaoh of the Scriptures) made the history of his im- 
perial reign in Egypt nothing but a chapter of the most 
unexampled disasters. It was in this way, too, thata 
whole generation of Israel got to themselves an unde- 
sired grave in the Arabian desert. 

On this subject, the book of Judges and the se- 
cond book of Chronicles, are especially instructive; 
perhaps more so than any other part of the Bible; cer- 
tainly more so than any thing to be found out of the 
Bible—showing, in the clearest manner, how that 
“ righteousness exalteth a nation, but” (that) “sin is 


the reproach of any people.” 
In these records we behold war, and slaughter, and 


slavery, grinding the spirit of an otherwise noble-heart- 





jt Psal. Ixxvi, 10. §§ Prov. xxi, 1. 


* Genesis viii, 22. + John iii, 16. {2 Chron. xvi, 9. 
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ed people, because they had sinned and forgotten God. 
Then we behold rescue, and freedom, and plenty crown- 
ing their repentance, and their purpose to return to God 
and duty. Gideon, and Barak, and Jephtha, and Samp- 
son, and Abijah, and Asa, and Jehosaphat, and Jotham, 
and Hezekiah, and Josiah, have gotten to themselves an 
imperishable monument on the inspired page, and in 
the hearts of pious people of all generations, by their 
faithful devotion to the government of God, and their 
consequent usefulness’ to their country and the world. 
While such men as Balaam, the Mesopotamian pro- 
phet, and Goliah, the Philistian chieftain, and Jeroboam 
and Ahab, the seductive and impious kings of the Ten 
Tribes, have perpetuated their names only as memo- 
rials of the evil they did to their country and their race, 
and of the doom they brought upon themselves, by for- 
getting or disregarding the universal and omnipotent 
government of God, 

Weare told, and indeed we would seem hardly to 
have needed to be told, that the “ scoffers” of ‘the 
last days” are “ willingly ignorant” that “ the old world 
being overflowed with water, perished,” under a vindi- 
catory dispensation of the world’s Sovereign; but we 
have it in the inspired record thus— God saw that the 
wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually.”* And the Lord said, (having pre- 
viously declared “my spirit shall not always strive with 
man,”’){ “1 will destroy man, whom I have created, 
from the face of the earth.”} 

In relation to the cities of the plain, where is now 
the Dead Sea, we have simply this alternative: Either 
the Bible is a bold and blasphemous, as well as a cause- 
less and useless imposition upon men, or else it is true 
as there recorded—namely, this: First, “‘ The men of 
Sodom were wicked, and sinners before God exceed- 
ingly.”§ And second, “ We will destroy this place, 
because the ery of them is waxen great before the face 
of the Lord, and the Lord hath sent us to destroy it.”|| 

The ancient Canaanites were a people, no doubt, of 
masculine vigor—cultivating and enjoying (we are told) 
bountiful fields and vineyards, living in strong walled 
towns and cities; expert, withal, in hunting and in 
war. Whatever may have been the visitations of judg- 
ment with which they were occasionally distressed, it is 
clear that their continuance as a people was a policy of 
the divine government, as long as it could be witnessed 
by the voice of unerring truth—“ the iniquity of the 
Amorite is not yet full.” But finally the decree of their 
doom was signed ; and in their pride and prime asa 
people, great as they were in agriculture, arts, and 
arms, the righteous anger of heaven sent its commis- 
sioned executioners upon them, and they ceased to be. 
Do you wish to know the sins by which these people 
plucked doom from heaven upon their own heads? 
You may learn it, to some extent, by a very easy and 
obvious inference from the eighteenth chapter of Leviti- 
cus, where the children of Israel are solemnly warned 
against certain gross disorders and vices, and where this 
significant language is used in reference to their prede- 
cessors in the occupancy of that land. “ Ye shall * * 
not commit any of these abominations * * (for all 
these abominations have the men of the land done 

* Genesis vi, 5. ¢ Gen. vi, 3. { Gen. vi, 7. § Genesis xiii, 13, 

| Language of the embassy of Angels, Genesis xix, 13. 


which were before you, and the land is defiled ;) that 
the land spew not you out also, when ye defile it, as it 
spewed out the nations that were before you.” 

Why did all Israel pine and languish for seventy 
long years in a menial foreign servitude, while their 
political and religious system (the best on earth) stood 
suspended, and while the groves, and gardens, and vine- 
yards of their delightful land felt only the desolating 
tread of heathen intruders; and while their holy and 
their beautiful city, and Solomon’s splendid temple lay 
in ruins, its ways deserted, its halls profaned, its ves- 
sels stolen, and its altars trodden in the dust? One of 
themselves shall tell the reason. “* We have sinned, 
and have committed iniquity, and have done wickedly, 
and have rebelled, even by departing from thy precepts 
and from thy judgments: neither have we hearkened 
unto thy servants the prophets, which spake in thy 
name to our kings, our princes, and our fathers, and to 
all the people of our land.”* Another of them says— 
*T contended with the nobles of Judah, and said unto 
them, what evil thing is this that ye do, and profane 
the Sabbath day? Did not your fathers this, and did 
not God bring all this evil upon us and upon this city?” 

Why has that holy city and temple again been de- 
stroyed, and that people again been driven from their 
own loved land into all nations of the earth, a by-word 
and a reproach every where? In the days of their 
youthful prosperity as a people, God’s servant, their 
leader and prophet, foretold them their sins and their 
sad experience, in these remarkable words: “If thou 
wilt not observe to do all the words of this law, that 
are written in this book, that thou mayest fear this 
glorious and fearful name, THe Lorp tuy Gop, then 
the Lord shall scatter thee among all people, from one 
end of the earth unto the other.” } 

Concerning the nations (without distinction) of all 
history, we have, in the second Psalm, this very re- 
markable language: “ The kings of the earth set them- 
selves, and the rulers take counsel together against the 
Lord and against his annointed, saying, let us break 
their bands asunder and cast away their cords from us. 
He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: the Lord 
shall have them in derision. ‘Thenshall he speak unto 
them in his wrath, and vex them in his sore displea- 
sure.” Then the form of address being changed, it is 
added—“ Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron, 
thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. 
Be wise now, therefore, ye kings, and be instructed ye 
judges of the earth: serve the Lord with fear, and re- 
joice with trembling: kiss the son least he be angry, 
and ye perish from the way when his wrath is kindled 
but a little.” What does the Bible mean, when it says 
of God, as the supreme governor of the world, ‘he be- 
held and drove asunder the nations?” And again, in 
this passage, “The wicked shall be turned into hell, 
even all the nations that forget God?” Or in this 
prayer—“ Arise, O Lord! let not man prevail, let the 
heathen be judged in thy sight. Put them in fear, that 
the nations may know themselves to be but men?” 
Statesmen and orators may give reasons, many, for the 
decline and disappearance of ancient cities, and states, 
and empires; but the Bible much more correctly tells 
it all when it says, “‘ That nation that will not serve 


* Daniel ix, 5,6. + Nehemiah xiii, 17, 18. 
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thee shall perish.” And on the other hand, “ blessed 
is that nation whose God is the Lord.” 

From Scriptural facts so numerous, and Scriptural 
premises so broad, the conclusion implied in the text 
would be forced upon us, even if it had not been made 
matter of direct and definite Bible statement. But both 
taken together, we have this doctrine arched as it were 
upon two immovable pillars—namely: Those events 
in this world by which national prosperity is interrupt- 
ed—by which communities are inconvenienced and dis- 
tressed—are visitations from the sovereign of the uni- 
verse, and the occasion of them is trespass or outrage 
upon the principles of his righteous government. It is 
in the sins of the nation or nations, as such, or else in 
the sins of the people composing them, that we are 
taught by the analogy of history to recognize the cause 
of each adverse visitation. 

God, who appears as we have represented, in the 
chastisement and doom of the nations, is at the same 
time (and we must not forget it) a long-suffering God. 
Patience or forbearance is natural to him. It is one 
of his attributes. Judgment is his strange work. “ He 
doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of 
men.” This is remarkably apparent in all his vindica- 
tory administration. 

Often we are more struck with the forbearance than 
with the severity of his proceeding. Sometimes mercy 
even seems to “ rejoice against judgment.” And always 
it is most satisfactorily apparent that holy and divine 
Omnipotence reluctantly breaks forth in vengeance 
upon worms of the dust and creatures of yesterday. 
This, I say, is to be remembered in all such inquiries 
as ours is at present; for it is not until after long and 
aggravated provocation that Jehovah makes bare his 
arm in judgment. Still, no doubt whatever is left upon 
the mind, that he is a God “ who will by no means clear 
the guilty.” There is no indulgence of sin in his domi- 
nions, however much forbearance there may be towards 
the sinner. But the conclusion to which these reflec- 
tions bring us, is this: There must be, and there must 
have been, great sin in that land, where the forbearing 
sovereign of the universe has commenced his work of 
national retribution or chastisement. 

We are now to consider the application of all this to 
the actual state of our country. 

It is always an interesting inquiry to make,—What 
evil is actually upon us as a people? And while there 
are sad tidings in the answer, it is nevertheless due that 
we should take notice, on such an occasion as this, of 
some of the great calamities of this world, from which, 
in the mercy of God, we are still exempt. 

There is no sound of war in this land. We are at peace 
with all people—a single diminutive, injured, worn out, 
distressed, and pitiable domestic enemy only excepted. 
Blessed be God, the contributions of our mines are 
wrought into ploughshares and pruning-hooks, rather 
than into swords and spears. Our floating flag is so 
much respected as to be an adequate protection in every 
sea and ocean on the globe. Our almost endless sea- 
coast is quiet and unthreatened at every point, We 
are a nation who have yet to learn the policy of foreign 
war. Our standing army, I believe, is smaller, in pro- 
portion to our territory and population, than that of 
any nation that lives, or that ever did live, unless it be 


people, as a mass, are most singularly unaccustomed to, 
and unaffected by, the pomp and circumstance of war. 
Our dwellings are strangers to all alarms of this sort. 
I may ask, was ever a people so blessed? The time 
was, when “the battle of the warrior, with confused 
noise and garments rolled in blood,” was not an unfa- 
miliar scene in this land. But it has all been hushed 
long since. In the freshness of our own recollection it 
is, that distant districts of our vast country have for a 
short time felt the scourge of war—enough to know 
what an evil it is; and then the nation has recently 
seemed, for months together, to stand on the eve of an 
indefinite engagement in hostilities with a great chris- 
tian nation; but God graciously averted the danger, 
and we are still in peace. I am not sure that as a na- 
tion, or to any considerable extent asa people, we have 
ever thanked him for this, But it is important here, 
that we should look full in the face the serious fact 
which we have witnessed the meanwhile—namely, this: 
War, even in this day of strange privileges, is a possi- 
bility. If it be true, that it is on the withdrawal of 
his restraining Providence, or in obedience to his retri- 
butory decree, that nation rises against nation, then 
truly may we stand in awe of some hostile power, as 
‘the rod of his anger.” Nay, we have learned, in the 
events of late years, that even civil war is at our beck, 
if God in judgment leave us to such an infatuation. 
But thus far we are spared, and may God grant us 
grace to see that we owe the blessing of being so spared 
to an injured God’s forbearance. 

There is no pestilence at this time distressing our privi- 
leged country. Here are fifteen millions of people, occu- 
pying a territory of a million square miles extent, 
enjoying as much health as probably fifteen millions of 
people ever did enjoy. Blessed be God for this. It is 
no doubt more than could be said in relation to any 
population on earth of similar extent as to numbers and 
country, and similar situation as to soil and latitude. 

We can appreciate this blessing the more, inasmuch 
as we know a little of what a pestilence is from expe- 
rience. We have stood aghast at the rumor of its ap- 
proach: we have felt its breath: we have buried its 
dead: and some of us have scarcely laid aside the 
weeds of mourning. But then there is no pestilence 
upon us*now. God has kindly called it away. Our 
sins as a people had provoked it, and provoked it long 
before it came. This was the impression, with great 
unanimity, of the thinking portion of our nation at the 
time. Many states, as such, avowed this sentiment— 
“ proclaiming a fast, and calling the solemn assembly.” 

God, I say, had mercy on us—“and said to the angel 
that destroyed the people, it is enough—stay now thy 
hand.” I very much fear that for this grace, our Al- 
mighty Sovereign has never received from us, as a peo- 
ple, the tribute of due and dutiful gratitude. Perhaps 
we owe our relief and respite, and our present state of re- 
markable health, to his forbearance merely, rather than to his 
forgiveness. 

Famine is one of the scourges of this wicked world, 
which we as a people have never known but in the his- 

tory of other countries. Blessed be God for this also. 
It is, however, not thought out of place to remark, that 
late years have begun to develope some unusual shades 
in the prospect on this subject. The wheat crop, one 
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years in succession, and there is every reason to antici- 
pate that the current year must soon be added to the 
number. Many inland flour mills have become almost 
useless and worthless, or converted to other purposes as 
the consequence. The production of the staff of life 
by the cultivation of the soil, has come to be considered 
and spoken of as the most uncertain, if not unprofita- 
ble, business known among our people, though an agri- 
cultural people in habit and enthusiasm as much as any 
on earth, They had begun to flow, as in a steady cur- 
reni, to the great Western Valley, deserting, as they 
seemed to be supposing, the chastisement of God—(for 
tlvis is the old land of plenty, and our soil has not emi- 
grated.) In short, we have been made to know that 
our annual supply as a people is in the hands and sub- 
ject to the righteous apportionment of our divine and 
sovereign moral Governor. But although our sins have 
proved his natural forbearance, until his hand has actu- 
ally begun to be made bare in judgments, still, through 
his continued long suffering, we have never seen a famine. 

We have, however, as a people, forsaken no sin that 
I know of; and there certainly is great reason to fear 
that we have never rendered grateful thanks in any ap- 
propriate way to the Sovereign of worlds for his bounty 
and patience, so conspicuously exercised towards us. 

These are great features of national blessing still 
spared tous, Peace, health and plenty are still actually 
ours. And there would be no reason to fear their remo- 
val, were it not that there is truly alarming evidence, at 
the same time that God is weary of bearing with our 
sins. 

When God was angry with the nation and people of 
Israel of old, and was about to visit upon them a seventy 
years desolation, he, by the mouth of his prophet, enu- 
merated their provocations severally as follows: Ist. 
Covetousness—“* Woe unto them that join house to 
house, that lay field to field, * * that they may be 
piaced alone in the midst of the earth, * * Of a 
truth, many houses shall be desolate, even great and 
fair, without inhabitants,” &c. 2d. Intemperance— 
“Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning that 
they may follow strong drink; that continue until 
night until wine inflame them! The harp and the viol, 
the tabret and the pipe, and wine, are in their feasts, but 
they regard not the work of the Lord, nor consider the 
operation of his hands: therefore my people are gone 
into captivity ; therefore the grave hath enlarged her- 
self, and opened her mouth without measure,” &e. 3d. 
Presumption—“ W oe unto them that draw iniquity with 
cords of vanity, and sin as it were with a cart-rope. 
And say, let him make speed and hasten his work, that 
we may see it; and Jet the counsel of the holy one of 
Israel draw nigh, that we may know it.” 4th. Impiety— 
“Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil; 
that put darkness for light, and light for darkness.” 
5th. Irreligious vanity—“ Woe unto them that are wise 
in their own eyes, and prudent in their own sight ;” and 
6th. Wrecklessness of right—“ Woe unto them which 
justify the wicked for a reward, and take away the 
righteousness of the righteous from him.” ‘ Therefore 
is the anger of the Lord kindled against his people, and 
he hath stretched forth his hand against them, and hath 
smitten them.”* How much bearing all this has upon 
the characters and events of our time, every one can judge. 


*Isaiah, ch. 5. 








These certainly are painfully interesting times upon 
which we have fallen. No friend of God or man can 
look on with indifference. What means the disregard of 
law of which we hear somuch? The great political par- 
ties of our day blame each other of an utter wreckless- 
ness of constitutional law. It is sometimes said that 
constitutions now-a-days are mere paper. The mili- 
tary is occasionally under arms in our great cities to 
prevent popular violence upon public institutions and 
public property, and this too when no mob is up, but 
merely consequent upon the popular disregard of law 
known to exist, and along with this the believed ineffi- 
ciency of the law itself in the emergency. God’s law 
has been disregarded all along. Popular violence upon 
the first table of the decalogue, in the shape of profanity 
and Sabbath breaking, as well as covetousness, which 
is idolatry, has long been too common to excite alarm. 
Here was the beginning of the evil—and it has been 
gaining strength for years on years. Then followed 
various forms of covert and casuistical trespasses upon 
the second table of the law, in the shape of tolerated 
licentiousness, duelling, lotteries, gambling, shaving, 
production and distribution of intoxicating drinks, and 
so on; all of them sins of man against his fellow man. 
There were other tributary currents flowing into this 
river of corruption, such as the effusions of a licentious 
rostrum and a licentious press—emigration hither of 
the mal-contents of foreign lands, &c. At length, the 
character of our populace is such, that demagogue in- 
fluence, mob rule, and even capital execution without 
trial, make a healthy and courageous land Jook pale 
with apprehension. Contemporaneous with all this, 
and as by a general sympathetic action, there has been 
developed a general extravagance of sentiment, out of 
which has been formed those wide extremes of intolle- 
rant opinion, which, like the two electricities, oecasion- 
ally have threatened to rush upon each other, forming 
the probability of a civil war. Thus far God has kept 
us as he keeps the whirlwind, till the time of its being 
let forth. I am afraid he finds his mercy in so doing, 
answered only by forgetfulness and ingratitude. The 
Lord spare an ungrateful country. 

What means this unexampled pressure as it is called, 
resulting so extensively, in the experience of individu- 
als, in heavy pecuniary loss and actual bankruptcy? Is 
it not God’s judgment upon a community, setting a 
wrong and injurious estimate on wealth? Query— 
Whether the estimate in which wealth is held in this 
country, is not calculated to ruin the religious character 
of any people? A very able jurist and civilian of our 
day,* gives the following enumeration of the vices of 
the times, or, I might say, diseases of the public mind: 
Ist. A rapidly increasing appetite for wealth. 2d. The 
inordinate taste for luxury which it engenders. 3d. A 
vehement spirit of speculation. 4th. The selfish emu- 
lation which it creates. 5th. A growing contempt for 
slow and moderate [and, I will add, honest] gains; 
and 6th. An ardent thirst for pleasure and amusement. 
This enumeration is appalling, though only partial and 
imperfect. Almost any reflecting mind will see in it the 
basis of an expectation of popular disaster beyond any 
thing which has befallen us as yet. 

I suppose it will hardly be thought a wild notion 
when I say, that more people have become wealthy in 


* Chancellor Kent of New York. 
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this country in the last ten years, than ever did in this 
or any other country in the same length of time before ; 
and of course that, proportionately, a still larger num- 
ber had set their hearts on being rich, but failed through 
miscalculation, mismanagement, or mistake. Then | 
suppose another much more alarming observation is as 
just as either of these—namely, this: There has existed 
in the popular sentiment of this country in the last ten 
years, and been steadily increasing during that time, an 
extravagant estimate of wealth, to a greater extent than 
ever there had been in this (or, it may be, in any other) 
country before. Now this is covetousness, according to 
the Bible,--and, according to the same authority, 
“‘Covetousness is idolatry.” I do not mean that any 
and every estimate of wealth is covetousness, but that 
this extravagant estimate of it which every body sees 
almost every where in this country at this time, is cer- 
tainly covelousness, which is idolatry. 

Idolatry is a violation of the first command of the 
moral law, and a violation of the spirit of the first table 
of the law. Tis, then, is the moral character of covetous- 
ness, or of such an estimate of temporal possessions as 
forgets the true interests of the deathless soul, the retri- 
butions of the world beyond the grave, the proper wor- 
ship and service of the great Supreme—the great end 
and purpose of existence. There is great reason to be- 
lieve that much of this spirit pervades the enterprise of 
this country. See the profane use it makes of the 
Sabbath, and how it disregards the great law of God 
on this subject. It looks very much like setting gold 
above God, when God’s law is trampled upon by Sab- 
bath breakers in their eagerness to get rich. How 
many counting-rooms have been accustomed to be occu- 
pied on the Sabbath during the recent season of re- 
markable prosperity with which we thought we were 
blessed? How much of the wares and merchandise of 
this busy land have flowed through the channels of 
trade and transportation, till they found the home of the 
private consumer untouched by the sacreligious hand 
of the Sabbath breaker? I know not if there is more 
than one rail-road or steam-boat company in the land, 
which does not employ the holy Sabbath precisely as 
any other day, appropriating holy time to the purposes 
of gain, in common and open disregard of an express 
prohibition. Do not men consider the value of stocks 
enhanced by their employment seven days in the week 
instead of six? Do they regard the prohibition of God 
Almighty any valid objection to this policy of worldly 
wisdom? Are not travelling accommodations of all 
kinds as much called for, if not more, on the Sabbath, 
than on any other day? What does this say for the 
travelling portion, at least, of our population? Are not 
stage companies and mail contractors, every where, 
Sabbath breakers by the law of the land? Now, is all 
this nothing? I speak as to wise men. 

Let this question be seriously considered: Is it pre- 
sumable that a sovereign and righteous God will allow 
his government to be set aside in this manner? Is it 
according to the analogy of his administration that he 
should? Js it not plain enough, that we musi turn infi- 
dels outright, or else believe that judgments are in re- 
serve for a Sabbath breaking country? Yes, Sabbath 
breaking is a feature, and no obscure feature, in this 
great system of bustle, and business, and enterprise, 


There certainly is much in the fortune-making spirit 
of this day, which is opposed to the wisdom and coun- 
sel of God direct. 

The counsels of the word of God are founded on a 
correct knowledge of the divine government and ad- 
ministration, and are given in sincere and intelligent 
divine love to men. They tell us, “ Labor not to be 
rich.” The spirit of these times interpret this counsel 
by setting it aside entirely. 

Again, they tell us, “He that maketh haste to be rich 
shall not be innocent.” Men conclude that the mean- 
ing of this proverb is so obscure, that it is not worth 
inquiring after, and then they act as if it did not mean 
any thing. 

Again, says the counsel of God, “They that will be 
rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruc- 
tion and perdition.” ‘This caution, too, is prompted by 
a perfect knowledge of the divine government; but the 
current sentiment of men of business and enterprise in 
our day has disregarded it, and they seem to act ona 
contrary supposition. 

We are told, that “The cares of this world and the 
deceitfulness of riches choke the word, so that it becom- 
eth unfruitful.” Men rush on to be rich in perilous dis- 
regard of this also. 

The counsel of divine wisdom tells us, that “ rich men 
can hardly enter into the kingdom of God.” Thisisa 
truly alarming declaration; but men have not seemed 
to be alarmed by it. They persist in determining to be 
rich at any rate, cost it what it may. 

Now, will you not agree with me that, in all this, 
there must have been a great deal of sin?—and sin, 
which God, in the unyielding administration of his go- 
vernment, could not allow to go unrebuked before men. 

It must not appear as if the counsels of the Bible 
were mere idle words. 

Again, the conduct of men in this matter had made 
an issue of this kind. It had been said, on the authority 
of God, and it is written in his word, not only that 
riches are unsafe, but also that they are uncertain. 
“Riches make to themselves wings, and fly away as 
an eagle toward heaven.”’* Upon this fact is founded a 
divine counsel, “'Trust not in uncertain riches.” Now, 
here was a community of various enterprise, bringing 
riches, and the operation of acquiring them, into public 
view, and thus making a whole population witness 
whether they were of this uncertain character or not. 
Moreover, the glitter and excitement of their acquisi- 
tion was well calculated to render a people, looking on 
or participating, forgetful of this fact. And not only 
so, but an attempt seemed to have been made to fore- 
stal Providence on this point, rendering the loss of 
wealth impossible, or only a seeming loss, through the 
consummate policy of insurance. 

Now, how shall God make good, in the midst of all 
this scene, his declaration, that riches are of this uncer- 
tain character? Lo! and behold! while we are con- 
sidering, the riches of the rich disappear as in a moment. 
And mark it—they are not passing out of one man’s 
hand into another man’s hand, but they do seem lite- 
raily to have “made to themselves wings,” and all at 
once “they fly away as an eagle toward heaven.” 

It is not unlikely, that of the evil which has brought 
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* Prov. xxiii, 5. 1 Timothy vi, 17. 
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this chastisement upon the land, a large share lies at the 
door of the church. 

The doctrine of the Bible is, that the church is “the 
salt of the earth.”* The church, in one sense of the 
term, includes ail and only those who are really and 
truly religious according to the Bible. In another sense, 
it includes all who are religious by a public profession 
of religion, in the fact of membership in some christian 
church, whether that profession be intelligent or unin- 
telligent, sincere or insincere. Now, the church, in the 
last sense, is certainly under a moral obligation, volun- 
tarily assumed, to be “the salt of the earth.” But it is 
oply the church in the first sense which is really and 
truly “the salt of the earth.” Of the distinction thus 
made, it is due to the cause of God never to lose sight. 
While in speaking of the church in connection with the 
subject in hand, it is necessary to speak of it in its pub- 
lic and visible aspect—the community of those who pro- 
fess to be the people of God. They are called to stand 
up for God, as his friends and as instruments to sustain 
his government and honor in this world. This they are 
authorized and directed to do by their example and by 
their prayers, and by all the other efforts which God in 
the Bible commands them to make, while they remain 
on earth, If they are faithful, a great deal of sin is 
prevented, and of course does not require to be punished ; 
and thus they are “the salt of the earth.” 


Again, the Bible says, the church is, or the friends of 
God are, “the light of the world.”{ This is the same 
truth (or nearly the same) presented by the use of a 
different figure. If christians do their duty, men will 
be made to know the principles and laws of God’s go- 
vernment, and the importance of observing and honor- 
ing them. 


It is, however, a plain intimation of the Bible, that 
the salt of the earth may, to some extent, lose its savor, 
or that the light of the world may lose its brightness. 
In this case men, who otherwise would have been influ- 
enced well, will naturally rush with greater impetuosity 
into forgetfulness of God and violence upon the princi- 
ples of his government; and will thus, according to the 
analogy of human history, require to be punished ac- 
cording to a righteous apportionment of severity. The 
church itself, also in this case an unfaithful steward 
of the manifold grace of God, will also require to be 
judged and chastened in its measure. 


Now, it is by no means certain, that the church in the 
United States is doing as much for God as truth and 
duty demands—either in bearing a proper gospel testis 
mony before men at home, or in having that gospel sent 
into all the world, and preached to every creature. 
There probably never was a church so favored in 
means and mercies. It is written, “to whom much is 
given, of them shall much be required ;” and again it is 
written, “freely ye have received, freely give.’ Now, 
it is very manifest, that the church of God in this land 
is not as holy as it ought to be, nor as harmless as it 
ought to be, nor as undefiled and separate from sinners 
as it ought to be, nor as active, nor as self-denying as it 
ought to be. 

If there were no church in this world, this world 
would be destroyed. Then why may we not suppose 
that this world is allowed to suffer in measure, accord- 


* Matthew v, 13. + Matthew v, 14. 


ing to the unfaithfulness of the church which heaven 
has appointed to salt and light it? 

But the church has sinned and gone far astray. It is 
immersed in politics and worldly cares, and embroiled 
in contentions and divisions within itself. In many 
cases professing men of God, to all appearance, worship 
mammon with as much devotion as others—engage in 
party politics with as much earthly and unhallowed 
zeal as their ungodly associates—indulge in mutual 
heart-burnings about all subjects of controversy, as if 
the spirit of religion were nothing different from the 
spirit of this world. They build as costly houses, and 
shine in as gaudy attire; and in too, too many cases, 
are nearly, if not quite, as unsanctified and as trifling 
in general as others. These things ought not so to be. 

If the professed friends of God on earth were to ob- 
serve the Sabbath conscientiously and consistently as 
commanded in the Scriptures, and should faithfully bear 
testimony on the subject before trangressors, we havea 
right to belicve that Sabbath breaking would, in this 
way, be to some extent prevented. If so, then so far 
the government of God would be sustained, and his 
judgments averted. But if his people fail to do this, 
and men grow bold in violating the Sabbath day, then 
God will visit them with his judgments, or he has de- 
serted his own government and forfeited his word. He 
must also visit his own people with chastisement for 
their connivance at the sin—for their unfaithfulness to 
the souls of men, in not attempting, or in not attempting 
more vigorously, to prevent them from rushing on their 
own doom—and for their unfaithfulness to him in not 
sustaining his government. 

Again, it is the duty of the church to stand up for 
God, by bearing a proper testimony against covetous- 
ness. This, too, as we have seen, is in spirit and in fact 
a violation of God’s government, and a profane disre- 
gard of his word, He will visit a country with judg- 
ments if it give itself up to this sin. But in this mat- 
ter, also, he has appointed his people to be his witnesses 
and advocates with men—authorizing them by their 
example, and by every other scriptural kind of influ- 
ence, to prevent violence upon his government in this 
respect. If they are faithful, and, by the divine bless- 
ing, successful, why, of course, the spirit of covetousness 
is held in check, and so far the judgments of God upon 
covetousness are averted from the world. But if they 
are unfaithful, then covetousness is not prevented, and 
must be punished, and God’s government must be sus- 
tained by visitation of judgment; but still more, if the 
professed friends of God join with the world in this 
matter, and thus strengthen the hands of the wicked 
(as it is feared they have done), giving an apparent 
sanctity to the sin in question—why then there re- 
mains no alternative but the government of God must 
be sustained in all the sentiments it holds about covet- 
ousness, by his heavy judgments upon the offence, ma- 
king his own people sharers in the calamity for their 
dishonorable treason. 

But there is still another view of this subject of great 
importance. While the people of God are forbidden 
to be covetous, or to indulge a covetous spirit, they are 
not encouraged at all to be slothful or improvident, or 
to repress lawful industry and enterprise. On the con- 
trary, they are required to be “diligent in business.” 





With the bounties of their liberality they are to give 
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the gospel to the world. For this purpose, God called 
them out of a state of sin. For this purpose, he con- 
tinues them his stewards or agents in the occupancy 
and improvement of “ the mammon of unrighteousness,” 
or temporal possessions. Their true maxim is well ex- 
pressed (I believe) by John Wesley—“Get all you 
can, save all you can, give all you can.” In this way 
they can, and they are commanded to condemn covet- 
ousness in the midst of business and prosperity, and 
even wealth, by bountifully consecrating their abundance 
if they have it, as well as their mites if they have it 
not, to the extension of the blessings of the gospel and 
the conversion of the world. In this way they would 
sustain the government of God in the midst of a covet- 
ous world, even in the possession of active wealth. 


But if they embezzle their Master’s goods entrusted 
to them (for all they have is the Lord’s), either by lay- 
ing it up in coffers, or by pampering their bodies, or by 
gilding it on their houses, by shining in tinkling orna- 
ments and splendid array, by rolling in mounted car- 
riages drawn by pampered steeds,—then, they ruin 
men by their example; they betray the government and 
cause of God by their treacherous conduct. They 
leave the heathen world to perish in ignorance and sin 
by their fraudulent and guilty self-indulgence ; and God 
is tempted either to desert them and leave them to their 
chosen course and its consequences, or to withdraw 
from them his abused trust, and perhaps afflict them 
otherwise, till in the bitterness of their soul they are 
brought to publish their confession. 

In the forms thus specified sin has been committed in 
this day, and it has been rebuked, and it has been con- 
fessed; but it doubtless has yet farther to be rebuked 
and confessed, before God will have withdrawn his 
judgments from our land. 

O, my friends, we are linked to one another, to our 
common country, and to all the world—and surrounded 
by the momentous interests of time and eternity. Has 
God a government in this world? Is the Bible the au- 
thorized and truthful exhibit of the principles of that 
government? Will it punish all men for all sin, unless 
repented of and forgiven? Will this government sus- 
tain itself, by punishing flagrant and repeated outrages 
upon its principles in this world when necessary? Are 
all calamities, individual and national, visitations from 
God—and is sin the cause of them? Is our country 
suffering at this time, and has it sinned so as thus to 
suffer? Is this visitation, to the daily minuting of which 
our newspapers have almost entirely surrendered their 
columns for the time, the doing of God, and of the long 
suffering God of the Bible? Has our country sinned so 
much as this? Is God’s holy law and government un- 
der the feet of this people—and has he come to avenge 
the wrong, or chastise the trespass? Is the nation actu- 
ally in controversy with its God?—and has the church 
proved unfaithful and treacherous? Is all thisso? Then 
we may look well to it; for the moral Governor with 
whom we have to do, isanawful God. He will sustain 
his government, though earth and hel! combine together 
to oppose it. If it be for these sins of which we have 
spoken, that these times have come upon us, then these 
sins, or whatever others, must be yielded and forsaken, 
or judgments heavier and heavier, like the plagues of 
Egypt, will follow each other in vindication of the di- 


spaces for repentance allowed, as there was in Egypt’s 
case ; but repentance there must be, or judgments will 
roll upon each other like the waves of the deluge, till, 
as in that case, the dishonored and violated government 
of God has been vindicated and sustained (if it cannot 
be so otherwise) by a summary execution. The nation 
may save itself as Nineveh did, by fasting, and repent- 
ance, and supplication, and submission; but by any 
course of opposite character, it must finally bring upon 
itself the doom which Nineveh finally suffered in being 
cast off of God, and trodden down of men—dismem- 
bered and erased from the record of existing nations. 
It is vain for financiers and politicians to blame the 
government, and fret at the supposed or the real mis- 
management of affairs in high places. The primary 
cause is the sins of the people, the church, and the go- 
vernment—each separately, and all together. God 
never cursed an orderly, religious, good people, with a 
corrupt government or unprincipled functionaries. Re- 
member the heathen maxim—‘‘ Whom God means to 
destroy, he first makes mad.”* This is a proverb wor- 
thy of a better origin. The merchant no more holds 
his capital from God, than he does his prudence and sa- 
gacity to use it. A nation no more holds its excellent 
constitution and laws from God, than it does its fore- 
sight in the choice of officers to administer them. 
Moreover, God can curse a wicked people, with a 
worldly and unfaithful church, even if Washington or 
Solomon were their magistrate. It is possible to arrive 
at such a state of popular moral corruption or debase- 
ment, that God will say,as he once did say-—“* Though 
Moses and Samuel stood before me, my heart could not 
be towards this people.” 

My friends, this is a time for a real and severe test of 
patriotism. Let the sot, and the Sabbath breaker, and 
the gambler, and the libertine, and the mere man of mo- 
ney and merchandise, know, that if they love their 
country, here is an opportunity for them to show it in 
truth, and do an actual service by forsaking their sins, 
It is they who are bringing all this evil upon us; and it 
is we who are accessories or participants in the un- 
righteous work, if we either join them in their wicked 
course, or fail to testify by example, and influence, and 
untiring effort against it. The encouraged or tolerated 
continuance of these evil practices, can only bring more 
wrath upon our blood-bought land and liberties. 

The worldly, inactive or inconsistent professor of re- 
ligion, who is not lost to all sense of piety and love to 
man, has now an opportunity of aiding in the great 
work of saving a nation. Return from your backslid- 
ings, and do your first work—awake to righteousness, 
and be what you profess to be. 

My dear friends, our sins have gathered this cloudy 
prospect upon a whole land, which threatens in its re- 
sults to do more than to protest notes, suspend the bu- 
siness of firms, and break banks. 

Already scores of accepted missionaries have had to 
be told, you cannot be sent to the heathen—you must 
stay at home, at least until these calamities be overpast. 
And it threatens to shorten the hand of christian charity 
in the work of apportioning their daily bread to hun- 
dreds of missionary brethren and sisters now at work 
in foreign lands and among heathen people. Already, 
through the sins which have brought this chastisement 








vine right. ‘There may be seasons of respite and 





* ** Quem deus vult perdere, prius dementat.’*— Horace. 
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upon the land, a drought is on the currents of christian 
benevolence which are carrying bibles and christian 
tracts to the benighted nations. See what our worldli- 
ness has done. Have we no amends to make ?—no re- 
paration ?—no sacrifice? All have now an opportunity 
to bless a country which they may have cursed. Our 
nation and people had forgotten and forsaken God. 
This is what has brought this evil upon us. Now, it 
has become the occasion of bringing home the question 
with solemn emphasis—“ Who is on the Lord’s side ?” 

But one word more. Truth and the government of 
God, and human existence and accountability, extends 
through the length of life, and into the eternal world. 
Here mystery and uncertainty seems to rest on every 
thing; but yonder is that certain retribution which we 
must all witness—that impartial tribunal before which 
we must all stand. And now I have no secret to bring 
to light—but let me, with all the sincerity and earnest- 
ness of which my soul is capable, urge upon you all, the 
neglected and abused claims of the gospel of THE 
BLEsseD Jesus Curist. His favor is life, and his lov- 
ing kindness is better than life. His grace is the charm 
of eternity. And in the final home and inheritance of 
his disciples, it is that “The wicked cease from trou- 
bling and the weary are at rest.” 





DIRGE OF YOUNG NUNS 
FOR A DEPARTED SISTER. 


Es muerta, es muerta la santissima virgen.—Agnes de Coimbra. 


Why should we weep—why should we weep? 
What tho’ our Sister’s spirit’s fled? 
She lies like one but wrapped in sleep, 
Not in the ice-shroud of the dead. 
A smile is on those gentle lips— 
Her gold locks fall across her brow— 
She lies as one entranced in bliss, 
An angel form undimm’d by woe. 


Why should we sigh—why should we sigh? 
Her soul is surely happy now; 
For that the soul doth never die, 
Is what she taught us long ago. 
The vesper hymn she sung last night, 
Her soft voice now doth breathe above ; 
Yestreen she watched the taper light— 
To night the blaze of endless love. 


Why should we mourn—why should we mourn ? 
Her corse we bear to mother earth— 
Her soul hath sought its joyous bourne— 
The casket’s lost its gem of worth. 
And dust to dust each voice shall chant,— 
Each hand shall strew her grave with flowers,— 
Each voice beseech the saints to grant 
As pure a life be each of ours. 





EUCLID AND ARISTOTLE. 


The first knowledge which modern Europe obtained 
of Euclid and Aristotle, was by means of Latin trans- 
lations after Arabic versions. 





READINGS WITH MY PENCIL. 


NO. V. 


Legere sine calamo est dormire.— Quintilian. 


30. ** As a general observation it is true, that a man is likely to 
be treated more censoriously, precisely in proportion to his real 
excellence. It would seem as if the world were always jealous 
of anything higher than themselves. The motives, at all events, 
of men whose excellence is conspicuous can less accurately be 
measured by common minds.”*—Coleridge. Table Talk. 


True as the gospel! It has indeed come to be an 
axiom, that a man in a high, responsible place, is sure 
to be misunderstood, misrepresented, and maligned. 
There is a tide, uniformly setting strongly against the 
usefulness of any public man. As he is more observed, 
he is more censured. As he hes more to do, the less 
indulgence has he. As he has chosen to be seen, he is 
a mark, to be shot at. The arrows shoot across the 
surface of the sea, and nobody’s head must be above it. 
Now, they who serve others in their places have not, 
surely, given up the right to be judged fairly of. Their 
usefulness, indeed, depends much upon their being dealt 
with, with fair and charitable constructions. 


31. ‘* How like a lie is often the truth ; and vice versa, how like 
the truth is often a lie!""—Coleridge. Table Talk. 


True again! To lie about character, for instance, it 
is only necessary to stretch the truth. John Baptist was 
an austere man in his habits, and people said he was 
possessed with the devil. The Saviour of the world 
partook of the social blessings of life, and the Jews 
called him a glutton and a sot. It is indeed impossible 
so to do right, that there will not be some bad quality, 
very like the good you do or display, to which malice 
will be sure to attribute it. 


32. ** To be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked 
out of ten thousand.’*—Hamilet. IT. 2. 


How much proverb, and saw, and “ modern instance” 
have been spun out upon honesty! What is it? For, 
really, now-a-days it is either much altered from what 
it was, or else, as again says our poet, 

‘¢ We need no grave to bury honesty ! 


There’s not a grain of it, the face to sweeten 
Of the whole dungy earth!” 


What, then, is honesty? It is a social virtue: for it 
supplies the only principle of union—a regard of mu- 
tual rights. It is justice--expanded to mean, beyond 
fairness and sincerity, a respect to every obligation. It 
is the observance of exact right. It is unsullied recti- 
tude. It is solid, incorruptible, never-faltering, fearless 
principle. Honesty is venerable, even ina child. To 
hold, by a firm grasp, on the naked right, ennobles the 
most humble, and receives a tribute from the wise and 
the great. Such is honesty. 
J. F. 0. 





THE TENTH CENTURY. 


Whether the abstract idea which we form of any 
thing, a horse for example, was not as much a being as 
the horse we ride, was a question which the tenth cen- 
tury never could decide. 
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BLONDEVILLE. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS.—From a Manuscript Drama. 
SCENE I. 


{4 wood. Theodore and Olivia meeting from opposite points.] 
THEODORE. 


Still musing, my Olivia—idly sad, 

Thou walk’st this wood with most ungenial spirit; 
Its buds, its blooms, its holy, haunted shades, 
Might win thee into cheerfulness, and task 

Thy saddest thoughts for love. 


OLivia. 


They do—they do. 
It is of love, 1 muse—I think on thee, 
And muse in sadness while 1 think of thee. 


THEODORE. 
In sadness, sweet ? 
OLIVIA. 


In truth my thoughts are sad. 

I have a prayer to thee that my fond soul, 
Still, ever more, is uttering to herself, 

So that my lips have learn’d it, ana for aye, 
Do frame it into sound. 


THEODORE. 
What pray’r, sweet love? 
OLivia. 


A silly one thou’lt say.—I shame to speak it-- 
That thou may’st ever love me as thou dost, 
Nor from the outpouring tribute of thy heart, 
Find the full measure less. 


THEODORE. 


And do I not?— 

Methought, my sweet Olivia, thou wert sure, 

And knew my secret when thou gavest me thine ;— 
Knew that I lived for thee and doated on thee, 

Till 1 grew sick of service—foreign service, -- 

And came to dream through life,--to dream with thee, 
Forgetful of the old lure of ambition, 

The pomps of courts, the prize of a great name, 
My wanton youth once toil’d for. 


OLIvia. 


Is it true!-- 
Thou hast a ready word—I would it were not 
So prompt upon thy lips! I would it were 
That thou had’st paused awhile, as if in doubt, 
Yet unresolved ;--and, then, deliberate, 
Thou did’st assure me—as, meanwhile, thou'dst ta’en 
Counsel from thought. Thy love for me should be 
The creature of thy reason, not thy blood, 
And due my heart’s devotedness to thine,— 
Not to false outside and mis-seeming beauty, 
That in a season dies. 
THEODORE. 
And such it is! 
I love thee for thy heart, my sweet Olivia, 
That takes for emblem, now a dropping tear, 
And now a smile, and wins me from thine eye— 


Having a look of life and fresh like springs! 

I love thee for the truth, that takes a grace 

From language,——and speaks out in melody, 

From thy sweet mouth,—not for the mouth, Olivia ; 
Though that might charm the sculptor into sorrow, 
So proud a model yet beyond his art!—~ 

I love thee 





OLIVIA. 


No more; I do distrust thee! 

I will not hear thee in thine idle speech, 

For it doth mock me with imagined beauties 

Which now I have not; and doth make me tremble, 
Lest that thou find’st,—if loving me for these,— 
Thou hast loved blindly. 


THEODORE. 
Little fear of that! 
I cannot name thy beauties, yet I feel them, 


And cannot love thee less! Last night I watched thee, 
When the vain damsels, with their vainer jewels, 


| Sought to outshine thee; but their art was shamed 


By thine, Olivia! With a wiser part, 

Thou took’st that happiest tiring dame of all, 
Sweet nature, to thine aid; and thy free tresses, 
That had no gem save that pure pallid flow’r, 
The tribute of some lowly forest bush,— 

Shone brighter than them all. Thy cheek had on 
The rose-tint of thy fair complexion,— 

Thine eye, a gem unmatchable by all, 

Dazzled the rest to dimness; and thy form,— 
Oh, thou hast borrow’d grace, my dear Olivia, 
From shapes of air, and slender clouds, that bend 
In tribute to the moon. 


OLIVIA. 


I pray thee do not— 

Thou chid’st me with thy praise, and I do tremble, 

Lest thou should’st look to find me as thy fancy 

Thus paints me from thy lips; in which sad error, 

Too rudely check’d by the fast growing truth, 

Thy love must turn to scorn. Thou wilt conceive me 

The parent to the fond deception 

Of thine own mood, and hate me ever after! 
THEODORE, 

Fear it not, love,——they all do paint thee thus— 

A thousand tongues of praise first taught it me, 

Ere I beheld thee :—while, beholding thee, 

Thy praises made the atmosphere around me, 

And I breathed nothing less, the live-long night, 

But love of thee, Olivia. 


Ouivia. 


Ah, no more— 
That last night’s revel, was it sweet to thee,— 
Did’st note the music? 


THEODORE. 
It was very swect. 
Oxivia. 
And then the dancers,—did’st thou note them? 
THEODORE. 


Well! 
There was one fair hair’d youth, whose rolling eye 





Not for thine eye, though that is beautiful, 


Seem’d bright and kindling as a star that flies, 
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Filling the heavens with light—now here, now there— 
Who touch’d with magical hands the yielding lute, 
That plained in human anguish to the touch, 

: As if it pray’d for pity: then his voice— 
He sang in such a fond and ravishing tone, 


a Of his own love and deep devotedness, 


As fix’d the note of our Castilian maids, 

So firm—he may be heedless of the spell, 

Nor toil to watch it. He doth bring to me 
The image of some features now forgotten, 
And I have striven, but vainly, to recal them,— 
They haunt me yet. 


OLivia, 
: It is Blondeville. 
t THEODORE. 
| ; And who is Blondeville? 
4 OLIvia. 


A youth from France— 
One skilled in every court accomplishment, 
And winning to all fancies,—he, already, 


Hath robb’d some score of hearts, ’tis said, of hope, 
In filling them with love. 
THEODORE. 
if Thou know’st him then? 
. Ouivia. 
He is my brother’s friend. 
I know but little of him, and I like not 
That little that I know. 
THEODORE. 
; Thanks for the word— 
ae I had grown jealous of thee, my Olivia, 
ay | Had’st thou not said as much. But let us on; 
on! The bird is singing sweetly in yon tree, 
at And the thick groves invite us. Let us on. 
vet I have a thousand foolish thoughts to tell thee, 
ad And a sweet boon to ask thee,—wilt thou yield it? 
Bf OLrvia, 
Perchance, if thou dost sweetly ask for it, 
With a most fond humility of eye, 
aL And a soft tone of pleading, which shall prove thee 
i. Patient, though I deny thee. 
| THEODORE. 
2: But thou wilt not? 
7%: 
7 1 Onivia. 
I say not that. I am capricious often, 
Like the wild music that we heard last night, 
' That seem’d to strive against itself, and gather 
i In notes of opposition. 
ae THeopore. 
a. , 
f What music! 
I Dost speak of the youth, Blondeville ? 
Oxivia. 
No—oh, no! 
a THEODORE. 
ia But his thou heard’st—thou saw’st him ? 
4 i ji Ouivia, 


Not last night. 
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THEODORE. I 

And wherefore ? 

OLIVIA. ' 

I know not, dearest, save that by my side 

I saw another. Wherefore dost thou ask? | 
THEODORE, 


Sweet flatterer! But thou shalt not sway me thus— 
And think with wooing and beguiling eye, 

And velvet tongue, and honied sentences, 

From lips that seem by vengeful bees new stung, 
For robbing them of sweets,—to lull me thus, 
Persuading me, too easily persuaded, 

Against sound reason and deliberate thought !— 

I will not think that I was seen alone, 

Heard and remark’d, when gayest crowds were round, 
And music had some sovereign worshippers, 

That moved the chords, like that inspired minstrel, 
Who played for heaven’s wide portals and her God. 
Thou could’st not heed me when that Blondeville 
Was master of his cunning instrument— 

When all the blandishments of beauty woo’d thee, 
And gay forms floated round—not then Olivia,— 
Thou art a woman ! 


OLIviaA. 


For that very reason, 

Most like to have forgotten all thou speak’st of, 
In homage to her love. Why speak of Blondeville ?— 
I like him not—I like not to speak of him— 

He is presumptuous—with my sex a trifler,— 
And, as he is accomplished in his arts, 

And of most pleasing port, and free behavior, 
Most careless of the wrong he does to woman, 
And insolent in his strength. I would my brother 
Knew less of him, and less esteemed his power,— 
He were far wiser. 

THEODORE. 

Let us go on, Olivia— 

Sweetest Olivia! In our way, the spring 

Has spread a softest carpet,—and the air 

Is musical with her voice. Love is here— 

Love speaks through all the season. Life is new, 
And, in its newness, full of purity— 

And now with dropping hand doth summer cast 
Her rosy chain around us—with her breath 

Of odor, and her voice of many birds, 

She wooes us to her kingdom,—woods and leaves, 
Flow’rs and the trickling waters. Let us go. 
[Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 


[Enter Blondeville from the copse where he has been hidden.] 
Bion peviLLE—(alone.) 


Thou lik’st me not, fair lady—I’m presumptuous— 
Too insolent with thy sex, and yet unheeding— 

’Tis well! But thou shalt like me—I’m sworn to it— 
And with a good return for thy ill thinking, 

Do heartily love thee! Thy lips, thine eye, 

Not overpraised by the dull swain beside thee, 

Are what my thoughts would have them, I must win 
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I must win thee to better thoughts of me, 
If not for love, for vengeance. 

Ay, Count Theodore, 
Thou little think’st, in the youth Blondeville, 
Thou see’st the brother of the hapless maid 
Thy wanton flatteries ruined. Claribel 
Shall have a stern avenger of her wrong, 
And thou shalt feel him! Thou shalt know me soon :— 
Anon, we shall have converse. Thou shalt be 
The fount, the spring-tide of a crowning bliss, 
For thou shalt minister to my treasured hate, 
And yielding thus enjoyment’s happiest draught, 
Shall yield its triumph too. I will pursue thee 
With all the fiend’s malignity and venom, 
His fatal poison, and his viper fang, 
If not his open fearlessness of fate. 
I will smile, seek, bow, cringe, make adulation, 
Exhaust the stores of windy flattery, 
Say aught, seem aught, be aught, do any thing, 
To strike securely. 

Fla! here comes the brother— 
My friend—poor fool !—proud, vain and insolent, 
Whose passions are his masters, not his slaves, 
And who unveils to every eye the labor 
They do task from him. He must game too—bravely— 
Not like a cautious country gentleman, 
Who stakes an ox, and plumes him on his boldness,— 
But like the city gallant—with his thousands. 
He shall pay for it. But he comes, and now, 
I am his friend—his bosom friend—his servant. 

[Enter the Marquis Torrismond, brother of Olivia.] 
Marquis. 

Good morrow, Blondeville. 


Bion DEVILLE. 
Noble Torrisrnond, 
How fares it with you? 
Marquis. 
As one who toil’d for pain, 
And won the boon he sought for. I am vex’d 
To be the thing I am—yet lack the courage 
To be the thing I would be. This Italian 
Hath fleeced me soundly. 
BLONDEVILLE. 
Who, Count Guicciardini ? 
TorRISMOND, 
Ay—he baited me with maravedies 
To gather Ferdinands. I’m ruined, sir. 
BLoNDEVILLE, 
I trust not, sir. 
TorrisMonp, 


Tis true, as any curse 

That ever fool sent out to interest, 

Which still comes back unto the creditor, 

When he least hopes return, My purse is empty. 
BLONDEVILLE,. 

Mine is at your service. 


TorRISMOND, 
I need it not— 
But think not I reject the courtesy 





That moves your proffer. I am proud of it, 

And only sorrow that I am so poor, 

As but to thank you for it. I’m like one, 

Whom nothing more can harm,—who therefore grows 
Indifferent, because insensible,— 

I’m desperate, my friend! 


BLoNnDEVILLE. 


Oh, not so bad; 
He is not desperate who hath a friend, 
And you have many. There’s Count Theodore— 


'TorRISMOND. 


Ay, he is one,—a noble gentleman, 
Betrothed—perchance you know,—unto my sister. 


BLONDEVILLE. 


I heard as much. I saw him but last night— 
He did not play. 


TORRISMOND. 


I think not, though in truth, 
I was so maddened with the desperate game, 
I could see nought beside. 1 would it were, 
I had been shielded by his policy,— 
It had preserved me! 
BLonDeEVILLE. 
Such was his thought too— 
He looked upon your game with gloomy eyes, 
And once, when he beheld your heavy venture, 
He frown’d and turned away. 


Torrismonp—(sternly.) 
Ha! did he frown? 
BLONDEVILLE, 


He would seem one, whose stubborn principles, 
Unyielding to the passing flattery, 

Of those who court, and resolute to know, 
Society but as a moralist,— 

Would hold no term with these indulgencies ;— 
He spoke, when I was by, of the dishonor 

Of seeking, by superior skill or cunning, 

To win another’s wealth; such gain he counted 
Unworthy the high mind.—I could have told him 
Of thousands, the first gentlemen of Paris, 
Whom such reproach would rouse to instant vengeance, 
Who risk their fortunes night!y—thousands more 
Who win them, and are counted men of honor. 


ToRRISMOND. 


Count Theodore, you tell me, spoke of me, 
As one by play dishonored! 


BLonpDeEVILLE. 
No—not of you!— 
’T was but a passing comment—ceneral—wide, 
Of any man—— 


TorrisMOND. 
The more base to speak it! 
He named me, did he not? 
BLONDEVILLE. 
No, Torrismond— 
It was his thought upon the principle— 
I know not what it was that moved him to it— 
Perchance some other speaker prompted it, 
By question—or—— 
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'TORRISMOND. 


But he looked upon my play 7— 
Thou said’st he did. 
BLONDEVILLE. 
Yes, and looked gloomily, as if it vex’d him 
To see thee lose ;— 
TorrisMOnD. 
Tis well! 
BiLonDEVILLE. 
And yet I will not say 
‘That it was then he spoke! ”T'was some time after, 
ome general question of the bystanders, 
As to their play in England, moved him to it— 
TorrisMOND. 
But I was in his thought—I know it Blondeville— 


He frown’d to see my play—remark’d my losses, 
And 





BLONDEVILLE. 


Rate him not hardly, Torrismond— 

What motive could he have for such remarking, 
Unless in friendship ? Could he see thee lose, 
And know thy loss was heavy, nor look grave, 
Tle were no friend—no brother. 


'TorRRISMOND. 


Yet would | have no brother, 

Should think to school me with his graver prudence, 
Presume in judgment, and because I loiter, 

Impel me forward—if I hurry, stay me, 

To prate to me of wisdom’s easy pace, 

And still whate’er I do, have fitting counsel, 

To show me that err. The Count is noble, 

And truly loves me—well he loves my sister, 

And, though I doubt not, when he spoke in censure 
Of our wild game last night, he spoke in kindness ; 
Yet will I yield him no such mastery— 

And at a fitting time shall he grow wiser 

In my derision. 


BLONDEVILLE. 


[ think he spoke in friendship— 

For though his features wore a grave expression, 
And had that loftier air which suits them well, 
His tones were gentle. 


ToRRISMOND, 


Ay, I know they were !— 
We have been friends from boyhood. 


BLONDEVILLE. 
May I ask, 
Has he some interests in thy hands—some wealth ? 
TorrisMOND, 
No—none ; but wherefore? 
BLONDEVILLE. 
But when he weds ? 
ToRRISMOND. 
What dost thou mean ? 


BLONDEVILLE, 


The portion of thy sister-—— 
Is it not? 


—— - 





TORRISMOND. 


Within my keeping, thou would’st ask ? 


BLoNDEVILLE, 
Ay, that! 

ToRRISMOND. 
It is—what then ? 

BLONDEVILLE, 


Nay, nothing much— 
I thought 





TorrisMOND, 
Speak out thy thought, my friend. 
BLONDEVILLE. 
Would it be ready for him should he ask it? 


'TORRISMOND. 


Was that the villian’s motive for his sermon ?7— 
Dost think ’twas that ? 


BLONDEVILLE. 


I would not say it, sir— 

For I would nothing censure of the motives 

Of men I know not. The Count Theodore 

Is noble, thou hast said. I must believe it— 

I know him not—and thou hast been with him 
Since the first hours of boyhood,—but I think it 
No erring rule to hold that man most selfish, 

Who has no youthful pastime with his fellows,— 
Who shrinks from sport, takes measure of its cost, 
And never dares excess—who stands aloof, 

Or barely wets his foot, when bolder spirits— 

Ay, and I think them nobler—plunge right forward, 
And ride the waves of danger. 

TorRISMOND. 

Or, sink bravely! 

’Tis thus I end thy speech, my Blondeville— 

For my own moral! I must sink—I see it— 

The waters are before me, wide and deep, 

Which must engulph me. I am ruined quite, 

By that Italian ; and he must have all—— 


BLONDEVILLE. 
Thou hast it for him ? 
TorRISMOND. 


Ay, that’s the sorrow.-- 
And this reminds me of Count Theodore— 
I have it; if I take my sister’s portion—— 
Bion DEVILLE—(quickly.) 

But that thou must not. 

TorrisMOND. 
How! must not, sir! 

BLonDEVILLE. 
Mistake me not, oh! noble Torrismond— 
I am your friend—would give up life to serve you; 
And as I feel your worth, and noble pride, 
I would not you should sacrifice unheeding, 


One atom of that god-like liberty, 
Which gives to speech its eloguence,—to action 





Its grace and bearing,—to the polished brow 
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Its loftiness; and to the cheek the colour 
That never feels a change. Should you employ 
This portion of your sister, which, when wedded, 
Will be the Lord’s dues who shall marry her,— 
If he be selfish (which I do not say 

Is the Count Theodore), you were sadly humbled 
To have him ask for it, and find it not! 

And still a greater pain it were to tell hin— 

He being niggard, fearing noble play— 

That so ’twas lost, upon a midnight venture, 
With one you knew not. Do not think of it! 


Torrismonp—(gloomily.) 


Your words have reason in them; yet I know not 
What else todo. This money must be paid,— 
I will sell all my lands 





3LONDEVILLE. 
Nay, that you shall not— 
The money shall be had. 


TORRISMOND. 
Llow. 


BLONDEVILLE. 
I will find it. 
You shall not need to love that liberty 
Which is so precious to the noble mind— 
The money shall be paid to Guicciardini ; 
‘You have my word for it. 


TorRiIsMOND. 
It must not be; 
I cannot take your money, noble Blondeville— 
Since I must still be debtor for’t, beyond, 
As now, my poor ability to pay. 
No, ’twere a better course to give up all 
To Guicciardini, and what more is due 
Shail have my name to guaranty,—I’ll tell him 
The truth 





BLONDEVILLE. 


And be dishonored by the scorn 

Of every noble. No, my friend, you shall not 
Adopt so mad a course. The means are mine— 
And they are yours—and for the means to pay me, 
Pil help you to them also. 


ToRRISMOND. 
How! 


BLONDEVILLE. 
You shall still play— 
And win back all your losses. 


TORRISMOND. 
If I lose? 


BLONDEVILLE. 


The thought is idle. Think of winning only— 
Who thinks he may be slain goes not to battle, 
Or goes to perish. He who thinks of slaying, 
Is your true hero, and the game is his. 

You shall not lose. You cannot always lose ; 
And fortune, in one lucky hour, shall give you 
Acquittance of all loss—nay, all restore, 

Which else were gone forever. 


TT oRRISMOND. 
Could [ hope it! 


BLonDEVILLE. 


Hope it! "Tis sure. You shall have all you need 
To meet the claim of Guicciardini, sir,— 

And more, for venture. 

TorRISMOND. 

How shall I repay you?— 

BLoNDEVILLE. 

Nay, think not of it—when in fortune’s flush, 
Crown’d with her spoils, ’twere time enough for that— 
Now—heed it not. 

TorrisMOND. 

Nay, but I must, my friend, 

Or, straight reject your offer. You shall have it, 
In good security and firmest bond. 

I am the guardian of my sister’s youth, 

Until her fit maturity. *Till then, 

There shall be parchment, binding her estates 
To you and yours. 

BLoNDEVILLE. 

If you will have it so— 

But such I need not. Be it as you please,— 

So that you let me yield you this small service, 
To save you from the grasping Guicciardini, 
Whom well [ know—a creditor unyielding— 
Having no noble magnanimity, 

No generous faith, no friendship—nothing gentle, 
And hoarding all, without expenditure— 
Denying life the penny which might save it, 

As if he toil’d for death. What is’t you owe him? 
TorrisMonD. 

I know not that. I played with dullest senses, 
Still on, though I was ruined. I shall see him 
Within the hour. 

BLon DEVILLE. 


Take my purse then with you. 
’Tis filled, and there is more when you shall need it— 
And bid him come to night. I may not see him. 


TorrisMOND. 
Not now! I'll speak him first—draw up the bond, 
Which shall secure you, ere I touch your monies— 
And then—once more to fortune—if she changes, 
I’ll build her up a temple with my winnings, 
Worthy her newest face. 

BLONDEVILLE. 
Grant it may be so, 
And that your friend, the grave Count Theodore, 
May smile where late he lowered. 


'ToRRISMOND. 


No more of that— 

I would not chafe with Theodore, I know him 
To be of noble temper—yet he shall not 
Presume to such a height. I'll play, or not, 
Nor suffer any mastery. 


BLONDEVILLE. 


’Tis reasonable— 
You are full grown, I think. 


Torrismonp—(bitterly.) 


Let him speak in doubt, 
And he shall try me. But a truce, my friend— 





We meet again at dinner, 
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BLONDEVILLE. 
Fortune speed you-- 
[ will be certain. 
’Tis all as I could wish it. [Ex. Torrismond. 
The blind proud fool, is fairly in the meshes, 
Without escape. When he meets Theodore, 
His eye, without his spirit’s consciousness, 
Will put on clouds ; and his voice sound in thunder. 
Tia! Here is my Italian—I must meet him. 


SCENE II. 
[ Blondeville---Guicciardini.] 


BLonDEVILLE. 
Well, Guicciardini—thou hast prosper’d truly ; 
I’ve seen the Marquis—he is in our power— 
His lands, his slaves, his gold, his every thing— 
And, in another day, his pride, his conscience !— 
I’ve staked for them already. 

GUICCIARDINI. 
We've enough— 
What care we for the conscience, or the pride.—— 
Let us demand our payment and begone. 


BLONDEVILLE. 
He hath no money. 


GUICCIARDINI. 


No money, Blondeville ? 
liow know’st thou this, and when? 


BLONDEVILLE. 
I’ve known it long. 


GUICCIARDINI. 
What have we play’d for then? 
BLONDEVILLE. 


His fine estates— 

These lands—yon castle—more than these, the wealth 

Which is to be his sister’s—these we play’d for— 

These did’st thou play for,—I have play’d for more ;— 
GUICCIARDINI, 

What more! 


BLONDEVILLE, 
His pride—his conscience. 
GvicciaRDINI—(sneeringly.) 


Pray, count me them 
In gold and silver. I’m not skill’d in knowledge 
Of such commodities—their stamp, their value—— 
In Rome they have no market; and in Venice—- 
Ay, I have heard them named by way of jest— 
Not otherwise. 

BiLonDeEVILLE. 
They’ve value here, my friend, 
And will make value. Let me win them from him, 
And I become the sole proprietor 


Of him who owned them. Soul and body, then, 
Of Torrismond, is mine. 


GUICCIARDINIL. 
Sull I grope on 
In a like darkness. Take the soul and body, 





And sum me up their value in good ducats— 
They are my only standards, 


BLONDEVILLE. 
Be it so-- 
Having his soul and body, I command 
His sister’s also.— 

GUICCIARDINI. 


A woman, Blondeville-- 
Have women here a value—and with thee? 6 
Thou art not wise! Go with me but to Venice, > 
I'll give thee a full Harem, and be grateful, ; 
If thou wilt only keep from stabbing me, 
In fair requital. 

BLONDEVILLE—(gravely.) s 
Thou mistakest me, 
As thou mistakest woman! She has value, a 
Incomputable value in mine eyes, Pe 
Though it may be in Venice she hath none. 4 


GUICCIARDINI. 
Thou art, for one so wise, at times, so wilful, 
That I lose knowledge of thee. What is woman, 
That she should take thee so? Since ] have known her, 
She hath been but a stale and common bawd— 
A thing of protestations and old falsihood, 
Trick’d out in charms that are so many lies, 
Since, with her art, she seeks to look like nature, 
And cheats her fools so. Take her as thou wilt, 
Whether amid the luxuries of courts, 
She hath the arts of high society ;— 
Or, in the mountains, or among the woods, 
Where silly boys and dreaming poets seek her,-- 
A sylvan goddess, or a simple milk-maid,— 
What is she at the best ?—In courts we find her 
Accomplished only in those subtle arts 
That glose and cheat the yielding and confiding— 
And in the mountains, if you seek her out, 
Persuaded of her rare simplicity, 
You find her coarse and vulgar,—of thick ancles, 
A goitre on her throat, and when she speaks, 
The sweet bird-music of her voice grates on you, 
Like a jay’s screaming; and the words she utters, 
Are simple as you wish them, and—more stupid! 
Talk not of woman, Blondeville,—or only 
As of a useful animal that heeds, 
And can be worthy only at those moments 
When she gives birth to men. 
BLonDeEVILLE. 
No more of this!— 
Thou should’st not speak of her—thou know’st her not 
Or, only know’st her as Italian born. 
I freely grant you, that in Italy 
She is the thing you speak her,—but in France, 
And here, in Spain——thou hast not seen Olivia, 
The sister of the Marquis Torrismond ? 
GUICCIARDINI. 
Ay, I have seen her. 


BLoNnDEVILLE. 
Thou hast not, surely ! 
GUICCIARDINI, 


I have! She is to wed Count Theodore ; 
I saw her hanging on his arm last night, 
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And gazing in his eyes; and I thought then, 
She looked like all the rest, as lovely, smiling, 
And, to the full, as false. 


BLonDEVILLE. 


Did’st thou think that! 

I thank thee for the thought—I bless thee for it— 
Yet hold thee lowlier in my good esteem, 

For such false thinking. Nothing strange in this— 
I'd have her false to him, yet would not know her 
The worthless creature thou hast pictured all. 

To me she has a value which thou dream’st not, 
And I must have her,—not because I love,— 
Though [ do love her,—but because I win 

A triumph for my soul—a goodly triumph, 

And one most deadly—when I make her mine. 


GvuICCIARDINI. 
Thou would’st not wed her, surely! 


BLoNnDEVILLE. 


Would I not!-- 
Not wed Olivia !— 


GUICCIARDINI. 


No--I know thee wilful, 
But could not deem thee idly profligate— 
’*T were a strange madness! Do not think upon it. 


BLONDEVILLE. 


I’d wed her, Guicciardini, even if life 

Were on the final gasp—though but an hour 
Were left me to enjoy my happiness, 

Or but behold it,--though I died the next! 


GUICCIARDINIL 


Ay, that were wiser. If thou art to wed, 

Choose thy last moments, and the chance is fair, 
That you escape the punishment of folly 

With all its fruits. But what triumph mean you? 


BLoNDEVILLE. 
Revenge—a sweet revenge— 

GUICCIARDINI. 
Revenge! on whom? 

BLonDEVILLE. 


Count Theodore--who is betrothed to her-- 
I hate him, Guicciardini, with a hate 

Fearful as hell, enduring as the grave,— 
And | will haunt him by all agencies 

For his destruction—for his torment too, 

Ere I destroy him! Therefore do I love,— 
Therefore would win Olivia—therefore sway 
Her brother,—through him, do I hope for her,— 
Having his pride, his conscience, I have him, 
And make him the efficient instrument, 

In the fell execution of my vengeance. 


GUICCIARDINI. 
And wherefore dost thou hate this Theodore?— 
I did not know thou knew’st him. 
BLONDEVILLE. 


Tis a tale, 
I would not dwell on; but—I had a sister— 
A pure, sweet innocent sister,—fond, confiding, 





Having no wrong within her virgin heart— 
Fearing it not in others. I was a boy, 

When this Count Theodore came seeking her ; 

He won her--for she loved him—and he left her, 
But bore away with him the richest jewel 

That ever innocence wore. He wrong’d her--kill’d her— 
And I have sworn his death, and will pursue him 
To the last moment of my life—or his!— 

And the pursuit shall be a spring of joy, 
Quenching a natural thirst. How should we spare 
The blood we claim from foemen’s hearts, when so 
Its gladness brings our own? Mine is a hope 

shall make me sleepless. 


GUICCIARDINI. 


By my soul, Blondeville, 

I thought thee wiser. Woman’s innocence! 
Had this Count Theodore possess’d thy jewels, 
And robbed thee of thy last and treasured ducat, 
I’d deem it right that thou should’st punish him ; 


But—for a woman. 


BLonpDEviLLeE—( fiercely.) 


Silence, Guicciardini,— 

Thy speech offends me! *Tis enough for thee 
This money shalt be thine--I play for thee, 

As thou for me in this. We’re link’d together-- 
And though I hold thee mad for that I scorn,— 
The ducats which thou liv’st for,-—yet, I do not 
Sneer at thy passion. Be mine sacred too 

In thy remark, however fond and foolish 

It seem unto thy reason. Let us part, 

For Torrismond now seeks thee, and should find thee, 
But not with me. He seeks to know his losses, 
And I will give him monies to repay thee, 
Having his lands in pledge—his sister’s lands,— 
His pride, his conscience, all—hoping for more, 
In the possession of her thousand charms, 

And vengeance on my hated enemy. 


GUICCIARDINI, 


Thou talk’st of vengeance, Blondeville,—thy arm 
Could never cross a sword with Theodore, 
And be triumphant. 


BLONDEVILLE. 


That’s the damnable thought, 

And sad conviction. Were it otherwise— 
Could I but dream that with a frame like mine, 
Formed, fashioned like a woman’s, and as feeble, 
I could oppose him—it were done this instant— 
I should pursue him now in this same wood, 
And spear him like a dog !—but that is hopeless! 


GUICCIARDINEL 
What wilt thou do? 
BLONDEVILLE. 


What should I do? Bethink thee-- 

How may the feeble match the powerful !-- 

How does the man arrest the mighty horse, 

Or tame the forest king--o’erthrow the tiger, 

That's fondest of his blood ?—by skill, by cunning !-- 
And the just Providence that strength denied me, 
Hath yet endowed me with some attributes 

That match the strongest. Cunning makes its own; 





And man, that’s born without a fang, and boasts 
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Less armor from his nature than the boar, 
Hath yet the art to build him up a forge, 
And shape a dagger—-from the mineral finds 
A spell to drowse his deadliest enemy, 
And chain that blood in death’s fix’d icy freeze, 
That bounded for his own. Tl wait the hour-- 
Prepare the weapon, get the poison ready, 
And time will bring the victim. 

GUICCIARDINI 
It is true-- 
And keep your temper only—wait your time, 
Without th’ impatience which precipitates 
And fails of method,--and the blow is sure! 
I leave you, Blondeville. 

BLONDEVILLE. 
Ay, go to Torrismond ; 
Let him not see thy avarice, I pray thee ; 
But, with thy highest head, let him behold thee, 
As one who scorns the money he receives. 
His pride will make him emulate thine own, 
And he will pay thee, though he perishes !— 
Away now. 

GUICCIARDINI. 
We meet at night. 

BLONDEVILLE. 


Perchance before. Farewell. [Ex. Guicciardini. 


BLoNnDEVILLE—(alone. ) 
Methought I heard a gentle fall of song 
Upon the air this moment; like some tone 
Dropt from a murmuring zephy*s, as it flew 
O’er heedless flowers. It brought back to me—- 
Poor Claribel !—that season of sweet hours, 
When thou and I were children, and together, 
Warbled like idle winds, or idler birds, 
Who had no thought of winter. 

There, again!-- 
It is Olivia’s voice--I will steal nearer,— 
Though I must see her in his hated arms. 
[Goes forward. 
Ah, Claribel! is thy voice singing now, 
Where thou art bless’d, in heaven? Is thine eye 
Gazing down on me ?--dost thou see the love 
That, in my heart, I bear thee ?—dost thou love me-- 
As in that season of thy innocence, 
When thou, ungathered yet, wert like a flow’r, 
That gladdened every sense,—-thine own the gladdest?-- 
They were sweet passages of the infant time, 
Our childhood,—when my thoughts, like some stray 
breeze, 

Roved wanton in the sunlight, and o’ercoursed 
The pleasant gardens. I could sing then—ah me! 
For thou could’st listen ! [ Ex. into the wood, 





ANCIENT WRITINGS. 


At the Restoration of Letters, great ignorance pre- 
vailed with regard to the ancient writings. A scholar 
of those days places one Valerius (perhaps Maximus) 
in the first rank of Latin writers—Plato and Tully 


among the poets—and makes Ennius and Statius con- 
temporaries, 





CONSTANTINE: 
OR, THE REJECTED THRONE. 
BY MRS. HARRISON SMITH. 
Techy and wayward was thy infancy ; 
Thy school-days frightful, desperate, wild and furious ; 


Thy prime of manhood daring, bold and venturous. 
Richard III. 


The Grand Duke Constantine received from nature 
a violent temper, strong passions, and ardent affections ; 
an indomitable will, a bold and enterprizing spirit. 
Such qualities form the constituent elements of great- 
ness, and according to the impulse and direction given 
them by circumstances, become the blessing or the curse 
of their possessor and of society. 

Had this prince, like his parents, been doomed to 
obscurity and retirement; like them, been secluded from 
the excitements, the intrigues, the excesses, the plea- 
sures and vices of a splendid and luxurious court—had 
his dispositions been formed by the gentle influence of 
his amiable mother, his impetuous and headstrong tem- 
per might have been softened and trained into all that 
is good and great. But this unfortunate mother was 
deprived by the inexorable Catherine, of all the rights 
and joys of maternity: her children were taken from 
her immediately on their birth, and brought up without 
either father or mother having the least influence in 
their education, or authority over their conduct—thus 
usurping not only the sovereign, but the paternal rights 
of her son. 

There are characters that cannot endure the hard 
yoke of authority; they may be led, but not driven— 
soothed, but not forced into submission. Bucephalus, 
the proud charger, that neither veteran skill or power 
could subdue, yielded to the caressing hand of the youth- 
ful Alexander ; its fierce nature became docile beneath 
his gentle guidance, while it was unmanageable under 
rein and curb. 

Thus might Constantine, who like this fierce and 
high spirited courser, spurned at all control, have 
become docile to the governance of affection. Spoiled 
in his childhood by pernicious indulgence, he was il! 
prepared to yield to the despotic authority assumed 
over him in his manhood; his resistance exasperated 
his naturally violent temper, without freeing him from 
subjection—for it was the hand of the imperious 
Catherine which held the rein, and submission be- 
came inevitable: yet arbitrary as was her character, 
she had a tender disposition, and was too fond of chil- 
dren to govern them with the wisdom she exhibited in 
cases where her authority was unbiassed by her affec- 
tions. She delighted in having them constantly around 
her—in becoming their playmate and companion ; for 
she loved in their guilelessness to forget the artifices and 
selfishness of society—to lose the cares of sovereignty 
in the pleasures of nature: often too she became their 
instructor. 

Yes—the sovereign of a vast empire was lost in the 
fond woman, and she even found time to write books 
for the instruction and amusement of her grandchildren. 
History, scientific tracts, moral and literary essays and 
interesting tales, by turns occupied the powers of that 
genius, that governed the destinies of nations, Nothing 
could exceed her indulgence to them while children, 
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but the despotic control she exercised over them 
when they had arrived at manhood. We may play 
with the whelp, though we must chain the lion, thought 
the jealous sovereign, as she looked on her future suc- 
cessors, and possible rivals of her power. She knew 
from her own experience there were some spirits that 
could not wait for a natural opening to succession; and 
is it wonderful, that, when recollecting her own ascent 
to the throne, that she should sometimes tremble at the 
development of the moral and physical faculties of her 
children, and fear lest her example might prove more 
impressive than her precepts? Her own and only son 
was little more than a state prisoner. During more than 
twenty years after he became a father and enjoyed all 
the privileges of manhood, was he excluded from the 
throne by her who had unrighteously seized and still 
usurped the sovereignty. Too dearly had she paid for 
its possession, not to aim at its security by every avail- 
able precaution. 

Nevertheless, she was a great, a wise and good sove- 
reign—a fond, a tender, yet a vindictive and implacable 
woman: resistance to her will was a crime--submission, 
a necessity. Even the self-willed and violent Constan- 
tine found it so, in every circumstance connected with 
her ambitious and political views, though in merely 
personal and private concerns or »leasures, he was left 
to the unbounded indulgence of his inclinations and 
caprices. 

It being determined he should marry, a partner was 
chosen, without any reference to his wishes: it was a 
state affair, and to be decided solely by political con- 
siderations. After casting her eyes over the different 
courts of Germany, Catherine determined on inviting 
to her court the three princesses of Saxe-Cobourg, as on 
a former occasion those of Hesse Darmstadt had been, 
when she selected a wife for her son. 

Strange that the pride of the German princes, often 
so ridiculously displayed in puerilities and exactions of 
form and etiquette in their own petty courts, did not 
prevent their thus sending their daughters to St. Peters- 
burgh, to be subjected to the degrading examination of 
Catherine and the grand dukes—to be chosen or rejected 
at their will and pleasure. Eleven princesses of Ger- 
many at different times were thus sent, often accompa- 
nied by their mothers, for her to choose from them wives 
for her son and grandsons, 

“Young and affecting victims to policy and ambition, 
how often do you bedew in secret with your tears the 
gilded apartments in which you dwell!” exclaimed one, 
long a resident in the court of Catherine. 

“How often are your thoughts cast with regret on 
the loved abode where you spent your infant years; 
your lot unquestionably merits compassion, instead of 
the envy it excites!” 

That of the selected bride of Constantine at least, 
was of this number, however her sad destiny might 
be masked under the splendor of royalty. 

The arrival of the princess of Saxe-Cobourg and her 
three daughters, was followed by a succession of bril- 
liant fétes; they were loaded with presents, and in 
every possible way distinguished by the favor of the 
empress ; thus perhaps beguiling even a mother’s heart 
of that sense of humiliation, which her situation was so 
well calculated to excite. 

After ascertaining the different dispositions of the 
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sisters, she chose the youngest, and loaded the others 
with gifts the most munificent, as some consolation for 
the mortification which they must have experienced, 
but who, most probably, proved a happier fate than the 
sister selected as a bride for the insensible, capricious 
and violent Constantine. 

Could splendor have conferred happiness, no young 
couple in the world would have been more happy, 
since no court ever exhibited more magnificence, or such 
a brilliant and variegated spectacle as that of Russia 
at this period. Several wars, just terminated, had been 
crowned with triumph and conquest. Victorious gene- 
rals, envoys and ambassadors, from every European and 
many Asiatic nations, and a crowd of admiring noble- 
men from all countries, thronged the court of the proud 
autocratrix of the north, with whom, to be allied, was 
the ultimatum of human ambition, and could not there- 
fore fail of dazzling the youthful bride, though it is 
much to be doubted whether it conferred felicity. 

The nuptials were celebrated at St. Petersburgh with 
all possible pomp and splendor. These were among the 
last resplendent days that Catherine enjoyed. She soon 
after removed with her court to Tzarsko-sclo, her favo- 
rite summer residence. 

This magnificent palace of the Czars was grand from 
its magnitude, and dazzling from its profusion of gilded 
ornaments. The splendor and costliness of the furni- 
ture were exceeded only by the exquisite taste of its 
forms and materials. Grand marble staircases led to 
the state apartments and dwelling-rooms: the latter 
opened on spacious gardens, laid out in the English 
taste, where nature and art lavished their choicest trea- 
sures to embellish and enhance each other, and in their 
combination to form a scene of enchantment. 

The gardens were raised upon arches, beneath which 
furnaces kept up a genial heat and a perpetual verdure, 
where even in these frozen regions, amid the rigors of 
winter, the peach and anana, the hyacinth and the rose, 
might be gathered. A net-work of fine brass wire, im- 
perceptible to the sight, covered this lovely spot, and 
confined the birds of every country and every plumage, 
that built among the branches of the trees—sported on 
the grass and gravel-walks, fed from the hands of 
Catherine, and delighted her with their songs. The 
residence of no European sovereign equalled in gran- 
deur and beauty this favorite abode of the Czars. 

In the midst of the most gorgeous magnificence— 
in a scene enriched with monuments of her conquests 
and power—surrounded by every object accessory to 
pleasure, that the most refined voluptuousness could de- 
sire, or the most luxurious fancy could invent—amidst 
creations of her fertile mind and capricious taste, Cathe- 
rine had here devoted a little pavillion of the most sim- 
ple architecture, to solitary retirement and calm reflee- 
tion, in which, surrounded by the beautiful scenery of 
nature, she sometimes forgot her immense sphere of ac- 
tion, to indulge in the quiet enjoyments of meditation.* 


* M. Sambursky, long a resident in England and chaplain to 
the Grand Dukes, greatly improved and embellished the grounds 
in the vicinity of this palace, and laid out gardens for the princes 
in the English taste. Those of Alexander were founded on a 
very ingenious thought. Catherine had written a tale for her 
grandchildren, entitled the ‘** Tzarovich Chlore.”” The little 
Chlore undertakes a journey to the top of a mountain, where 
grows arose without a thorn, and gathers it after a thousand 





dangers and a thousand toils. M. Sambursky has exhibiied all 
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Contiguous to the palace was a building, or suite of 
rooms, called the Hermitage, devoted to recreation, so- 
cial pleasures and intimate delights. Here she received 
those whom she wished to distinguish with peculiar 
favor; those whom she emphatically called friends, 
free from the burthensome restraints of etiquette and 
ceremony. It was a retreat consecrated to pleasure, 
but not entirely to the pleasures of sense. These were 
indulged to a degree of licentiousness, which refined 
taste, equally with virtue, condemns; but they were 
not the exclusive enjoyments of the voluptuous Cathe- 
rine and her select companions: for here were likewise 
cgllected memorials of great and good men, books, mu- 
sic, sculpture and painting, displaying at once the refine- 
ments of taste and the treasures of art, in the midst of 
the charms of cultivated nature. Her court, the most 
brilliant in Europe, was the resort of male and female 
beauty and talents. The graces went hand in hand 
with genius, and were the presiding deities of her 
society. They imparted a softening influence to the 
more grand, but harsher pursuits of ambition and glory. 
Grey-headed warriors and statesmen, laying aside the 
austerity and ruggedness of their manners, here gaily 
mingled in the circle of youth and beauty, with an ease 
and frankness seldom found within a court circle. Cathe- 
rine was the Armida of this enchanting region. But 
was this the abode of happiness? No. “ Virtue alone 
is happiness below ;” and amidst this pomp and splen- 
dor, Catherine, in the days of her glory, felt, like Solo- 
mon, the vanity and the unsatisfactory nature of sen- 
sual and ambitious pursuits. 
Constantine, the hero of our tale, was one of the 
most dissatisfied of the inmates of this gorgeous abode. 
His violent and untamed spirit was restless and dis- 
gusted in the confinement of a palace, for which his 
harsh manners and unimproved mind equally disquali- 
fied him. His youthful bride had no charms for him ; 
an angel would have been detestable, if imposed by 
authority. He was miserable in this alliance. To 
escape from its irksome duties, he sought vicious plea- 
sures—plunged into fatal excesses, of which he might 
have been guiltless had he been happy. So at least 
believed his friend and confidant Count Alexius, son of 
the Prince Beloselsky, envoy at the court of Turin—a 
man of taste and merit, who had expended a fortune in 
patronizing the arts, and much of his time in culti- 
vating them himself. His son was imbued with his 
taste and knowledge, and was a distinguished favorite 
at court. He was an officer in the cavalieré, or body 
guards of the empress ; had from his earliest childhood 
been brought up with the grand dukes, and attached 
himself particularly to Constantine, notwithstanding 
the dissimilarity of their characters. Perhaps this very 
difference gave birth to this attachment ; feeble health, 
tender spirits, and a most gentle disposition, might 
have attracted him to the high-spirited and daring 
prince, as instinctively as the vine is led to the oak for 
its support; and as naturally did Constantine love a 
being to whom, as he never met with opposition, he 
never showed unkindness or violence. Thus they grew 


the scenes and adventures of this tale in this garden. In the 
centre is a mountain, on the summit of which stands the temple 
of the thornless rose—and the path that leads to it, presents all 
the instructive allegories illustrated inthe tale. Was Madame 
Genlis, or M. Sambursky, the inventor of an allegoric garden ? 
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together in habits of confidence and affection, as the 
equanimity and mildness of Alexius well fitted him to 
be the companion of the hot-headed and _ self-willed 
prince. He was the confidant, though not the partici- 
pator of all his pleasures; in his griefs he took a full 
share. The first he often restrained—of the latter, 
soothed the excess. 

To this friend would Constantine often complain of 
his matrimonial infelicity and private discontents ; then 
by way of contrast, would draw in glowing colors the 
picture of such a woman as he could love. His impas- 
sioned nature was kindled by his own descriptions, 
until in a kind of frenzy he- would vow to break his 
chains, and realize the bliss he imagined. 

At such moments, when the ardor of his disposition 
thus blazed forth, how fervently did his young friend 
wish that a being such as Constantine described, had 
the keeping of his happiness—“ for,” thought he, “it 
would be equally the keeping of his virtue. Yes, under 
the dominion of love, he might become kind and good, 
since it is only through his affections he can be govern- 
ed—only by the dominance of this master passion, his 
other passions can be tamed.” Alexius, who had been 
trained in the school of French philosophy, had been 
taught to look upon man as a creature of circumstance, 
whose virtues or vices were the mere accidents of 
his condition or his organization, and therefore pitied 
more than he blamed the ungoverned passions and irre- 
gular habits of his friend. ‘Some,” said he, “are so 
cold, so imperturbable, that they can no more conceive 
of the excitement and turbulence produced by the pas- 
sions, than a boatman who has passed his life in guiding 
his bark on the smooth surface of a shallow stream, can 
conceive of the skill necessary to govern the same 
boat, if tossed on the waves of the tumultuous ocean.” 
But this indulgent temper did not make him the less 
lament, or endeavor to correct the excesses of his erring 
friend, ‘Blame my destiny, and not me,” would the 
prince often impatiently reply to the remonstrances of 
his young mentor; “those who regard virtue as the 
simplest and easiest thing in the world, know little 
about it, or are of an organization the reverse of mine. 
Yes, Alexius, it is an easy thing for those who do not 
feel the promptings of revenge—the stings of jealousy— 
the irritations of anger—the envyings, and hatreds, and 
strivings of ambition ;—I tell you, Alexius, for them it 
is an easy thing to be gentle, just and magnanimous.” 

“True,” replied he, ‘ but it is neither so great or so 
good as to conquer nature, to overcome difficulties, to 
resist temptations. This is virtue, and not the mere 
possession of amiable and generous dispositions. Who, 
then, could attain to higher excellence than you, my 
prince—whilst I, in this, as in all other things, should 
remain your inferior?” 

“My tutor thought differently,” replied Constantine ; 
“M. le Harpe so constantly extolled you as my supe- 
rior, in character as well as genius, that do you know, 
Alexius, I sometimes hated you?” 

“Ah, sir, that was only to rouse your pride; his 
praise of me was only meant as a stimulus for you. I 
have heard of some tutors of royal pupils, who inflicted 
cruel punishments on their humble companions with 
the same intent. But this excellent man was too just 
for that.” 


“Had he done so, I should have loved you all the 
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better, Alexius; and philosopher as M. le Harpe was, 
he should have known human nature better, than to 
have applied a remedy which produced a worse disease 
than the one he wished to cure—for is not malevolence 
worse than ignorance? Had you, like young Soltikoff, 
plumed yourself on that praise, I should always have 
hated you, as I do that arrogant puppy; but your gen- 
tleness, Alexius, soothed my wounded pride.” 

“And you never hate me now?” inquired the young 
man, his eyes glistening with tears of sensibility. 

“Flate you !”? exclaimed Constantine; ‘ you know 
that is impossible!” 

Alexius grasped the hand the prince had involunta- 
rily extended to him. 

** Not even when I speak unwelcome truths?” 

“T can bear anything from you, Alexius—for you 
love me.” 

“Tet me then remind you of an assertion we met 
with in one of the letters of the Great Frederick. 
‘There is,’ said he, ‘in every man’s bosom a wild 
beast, which, if not chained, will spread ruin and deso- 
lation round.’ A many-headed monster is this same 
wild beast; and will not you, my prince, like another 
Hercules, destroy this Hydra?” 

“You grow poetical, my good Alexius; but believe 
me, the days of demi-gods, if not of monsters, has gone 
by.” 

Alexius sighed—but did not persist, on this as on 
other occasions. Feeling he could venture no farther, he 
turned the conversation on more agreeable subjects, 


CHAPTER II. 


Imperial Catherine ! In whose mighty mind 

The Sage, the Hero, Statesman are combined, 

With equal ease the pen and sceptre wields, 

Or points to conquest on embattled fields ; 

While woman’s kindness and attractive grace 

Glows in thy heart, or brightens in thy face. 

Though niggard fortune had thy claims disowned, 

In every heart would’st thou have been enthroned.—Segur. 


Time rolled on, leaving Constantine a prey to secret 
discontents and ungoverned passions and wild irregu- 
larities, but bringing to Catherine, the arbitress of his 
destiny, increasing power and glory. 

But can the most dazzling glory, or unlimited power, 
prolong for one moment the allotted span of life? The 
records of his history answer in the negative, but never 
so emphatically as in the fate of this mighty sovereign. 

A sudden—an instantaneous stroke—paralized every 
faculty of mind and body. She died and made no sign! 

“*She is dead,” writes one, who described the awful 
catastrophe. ‘The dart of death was aimed with the 
rapidity of lightning. In the morning, she was an 
empress; at night, dust—nothing but dust. Her im- 
perious soul escaped from its mortal coil, without a 
sing.e attendant to receive its last sigh, or to aid its last 
struggle. 

How great might she not have been, had her heart 
been as well governed as her mind; but, imbued from 
her youth with the poisonous maxims and habits by 
which courts are infected—enveloped on her throne in 
a cloud of incense, through which it was hardly possible 
to discern truth, she was dazzled and corrupted by pros- 


to have possessed the purest virtues, as she certainly 
did possess the charms of her sex. 

“O Catherine! dazzled by thy greatness, of which I 
have had a near view—charmed with thy beneficence, 
which rendered so many individuals happy—seduced 
by the thousand amiable qualities that have been ad- 
mired in thee, I would feign have erected a monument 
to thy glory;—but torrents of blood flow in upon 
me, and inundate my design; the chains of thirty 
millions of slaves ring in my ears, and deafen me to 
the sounds of thy praise; the crimes which have reigned 
in thy name, call forth my indignation. I throw away 
my pen, and exclaim—‘Let there be henceforth no 
glory without virtue; let injustice and depravity be 
transmitted with no other laurels to posterity than the 
snakes of Nemesis!’ ” 

Such is the verdict of one who basked in the sun- 
shine of her favor, and during ten years lived in her 
familiar society. 

Paul, who had been so long and so unjustly excluded 
from his rights, hastened from the gloomy solitude of 
Gatschina, to ascend the throne, and to take possession 
of the magnificent palace of the Czars. 

If the corrupting influence of prosperity destroyed 
the virtues of Catherine, Mary the wife of Paul, may 
have had reason to be thankful for the misfortunes 
which hitherto had marked her path through life. Ban- 
ished by the jealousy of the usurping empress, from the 
eaieties, luxuries, and flatteries of her splendid court, 
Mary had, in the seclusion to which she was condemned, 
found not only occupation but recreation, in books, 
painting, music, and other intellectual and refined pur- 
suits. Her mind had been enlarged, her principles for- 
tified, her tenderest sympathies for the unfortunate 
awakened by her own melancholy experience, which 
softened instead of souring her naturally mild and 
amiable disposition. She rejoiced far less at the res- 
toration of her rights to sovereignty, than to her rights 
of maternity, which had been as exclusively and for- 
cibly usurped by Catherine. 

The brilliant pleasure of the new scenes into which 
she was introduced, for her had few attractions. They 
could not seduce her from the dearer pleasure a mother’s 
heart enjoyed in a re-union with her children, Sedu- 
ously did she endeavor to repair the evils their sepa- 
ration from her had occasioned, and she devoted her 
time, talents and influence to their improvement and 
happiness. It was with grief she discovered, in Con- 
stantine, a waywardness and obstinacy, which she 
feared would defeat all her efforts for his benefit. Her 
pride and affection were equally gratified by the ex- 
alted character, and mild and generous disposition of 
Alexander. In this noble youth was realized the ideal 
character that Fenelon has so charmingly depicted in 
Telemachus ; and in his young and lovely wife, Mary 
had a daughter she could take to her heart in full con- 
fidence and affection. The characters of her other 
children were not yet formed, but gave promise of ful- 
filling all her desires. 

Withdrawing as much as possible from the vain 
pageantry of a court, her time was employed in a 
succession of duties and occupations suitable to her sex 
and her dignity; thus avoiding the dark and turbulent 
passions which soon agitated the reign of the capricious 





perity. She needed, perhaps, gnly to be unfortunate 


and tyrannic Paul. But of this strange and disastrous 
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Period we will not speak, but pass to the more enlight- 
ened, mild and glorious reign of Alexander, when 
tranquillity, confidence and justice were restored to the 
imperial court ; when the dominion of virtue commenced, 
and under the influence of one of the best of women; 
for such was the empress mother, who, though not a 
partner of his sovereignty, by her wisdom, beneficence 
and experience, swayed the opinions and measures of 
the youthful emperor. 

Freed from the yoke of despotic authority under 
which he had long chafed, even Constantine felt and 
owned the mild and gentle influence of his mother. 

Long had she deplored his unbridled excesses, and 
that want of confiding affection and maternal influence 
which her long separation from him had occasioned. 
By degrees she had won on his confidence and respect ; 
and now that her authority was no longer thwarted by 
the gloomy and capricious tyranny of her husband, she 
gradually obtained a greater influence over her perverse 
and wayward son. The impediments to the flow of 
affection being removed, it returned to its natural chan- 
nel. In the fullness of awakened confidence, Constantine 
confessed to this indulgent mother all his errors, ascri- 
bing them however to the circumstances in which he 
had been placed—especially to his hated marriage. 
Willingly did his mother adopt this idea, and endeavor 
to believe that the vices she deplored were rather the 
offspring of circumstances than of his natural dispo- 
sition. She knew that with the people he was more 
popular than Alexander, whose reserve had been mis- 
taken for severity and pride, while the bold, frank and 
even boisterous manners of Constantine, had made him 
a favorite with those who look only on the surface. 
She believed he possessed the germs of a good heart 
and sound understanding, which, from not being pro- 
perly cultivated, had never been expanded, but which 
she fondly hoped were not utterly destroyed. 

Hoping to effect a reformation she so earnestly de- 
sired, she took into consideration the scheme of sepa- 
ration from his wife, which he had warmly urged, and 
promised to obtain, if possible, the emperor’s sanction 
to a divorce, and his permission for Constantine to 
select for himself another wife. 


After due reflection and consultation, the emperor 
acceded to the joint petition of his mother and brother. 
By an imperial ukase, Constantine was divorced from 
the unfortunate Foedrovina, and restored, as he said, to 
freedom. Often had he eagerly listened to the accounts 
of travellers, who had visited the German courts. There 
were several princesses whose beauty he had heard 
them extol; but there was one, beyond all the rest, 
who had seized upon his fancy. 

Report, however, might be erroneous; tastes cer- 
tainly did differ, and before he made any definitive 
advances, he was determined to ascertain the truth of 
the charming descriptions given him of the Princess of 
C——. “You, Alexius,” said he, “ know all I desire 
in the wife [ am about to choose. You know what 
will please, what will satisfy my taste; what, in fine, 
will make me happy. Go, therefore—examine, deter- 
mine for me; my fate is in your hands.” 

‘The emperor and his mother sanctioned this embassy, 
which, however, was to be conducted with such secrecy 
as to give no suspicion of the purport of the visit of 


Alexius to the court of the Elector of ———, the uncle 
and guardian of the Princess Amelia, who was then 
residing with him. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tell how each beauty of her mind and face 

Was brighten’d by some sweet peculiar grace ; 

How eloquent in every look 

Through her expressive eyes, her soul distinctly spoke. 
Lyttleton. 

The Princess Amelia was now an orphan. A few 
months only had elapsed since her brilliant and beauti- 
ful mother had been suddenly snatched from life, in the 
midst of a festival celebrated in honor of her husband’s 
birthday. The lovely but lifeless body, crowned with 
flowers sparkling with jewels, was carried from the fes- 
tal hall. The sounds of revelry were changed to shrieks 
of dismay and groans of sorrow. Saloons, thronged 
with light dancers and gay maskers, became suddenly 
empty, silent, sad, and echoed only to the footsteps of 
the attendants as they glided mournfully from one apart- 
ment to the other. So uncertain is life—so uncaleu- 
lated and sudden its vicissitudes. The fatal stroke 
which deprived the Prince of C——— of a beloved 
wife, was more than his already enfeebled frame could 
bear. Grief for the political changes his country had 
been subjected to—changes, which had deprived him of 
independent and sovereign power—had long been prey- 
ing on his mind and undermining his health, and left 
him without strength to sustain this last dreadful shock. 
He died, and left his daughter sole heiress to his vast 
patrimonial estates, but divested of those titles and pre- 
rogatives to which she had been born, and which in his 
estimation were preferable to the wealth he retained. 
Scarcely had the tears caused by a mother’s death been 
dried from the cheeks of the young Amelia, and the 
smiles natural to her age stolen back to her sweet coun- 
tenance, than her sorrows were revived by the loss of 
her surviving parent. 

The care of the young Princess devolved on her ma- 
ternal uncle, the Ejector of , who supplied, as 
far as kindness could supply, the loss she had sustained. 
On arriving at the mansion of her kinsman, she was 
introduced to his niece the Countess P—zinsky. She 
was the daughter of his only beloved sister, who hav- 
ing married a Polish nobleman, was now suffering along 
with him the consequences of his vain but patriotic ef- 
forts to preserve the freedom of his nation—confiscation 
and banishment. Forced to leave their unhappy coun- 
try, with inadequate means of support in that of their 
exile, these impoverished and unfortunate fugitives left 
their daughter to the protecting care of the good Elector. 
She was several years older than Amelia ; but this dif- 
ference of age was not so great as to destroy the charm 
of companionship, while it insured to her the prudence 
and experience of an elder sister. Sophia P—zinsky, 
though she could not be compared to Amelia in point of 
personal charms, was far her superior in strength and 
cultivation of mind, or the indescribable attracticn of 
refined and polished manners, to be acquired only in the 
best society. The world, which had formed her man- 
ners, had not chilled her naturally warm and kindly 
affections. Her countenance was full of intelligence, 
benevolence, and sensibility, blended with a dignity 








derived from high intellect, united to high birth. 
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Such was the future companion and friend of the 
young and lovely orphan, to whose peculiar and 
directing care she was consigned by her uncle. Under 
the mild governance of the Countess Sophia, Amelia 
soon acquired those graces of mind and manner, which 
impart to beauty its most winning charm. But neither 
exhortations, daily renewed, nor the strict etiquette of 
a German court, could shackle the hitherto unrestrained 
freedom of youthful spirits, that often amounted to 
levity, nor that frankness of disposition derived from 
nature and cultured by indulgence. 

During the lifetime of her parents, her wishes had 
been their laws—her every action sprung from im- 
pulse—her every word was the thought or feeling of 
the moment. What had Amelia to conceal from beings 
who lived but to gratify each desire that arose in her 
artless bosom ; what was there to depress the buoy- 
ancy of spirits basking in the sunshine of fortune, and 
in the warmth of affection ? 

Artless, in opposition to artificial, is an epithet com- 
monly applied to the manners of the lowly, or peasant 
maiden. We forget that the heavy yoke of poverty 
and labor represses the spontaneous impulses of nature, 
much more than the freedom and indulgence of rank 
and wealth. Yet so it is; and artless and natural cha- 
racters are oftener found among the richer than among 
the poorer classes of society. ‘This fact was exempli- 
fied in the young Princess, who was more a child of 
nature than any mountain girl in the domains of her 
father. Amelia was like an unpruned vine, reared in 
a rich soil, and left to its own native luxuriance, wan- 
toning amid embowering shades, and twining its flexile 
branches around flower or tree, without direction and 
without restraint; and mere lovely was she in this 
guileless simplicity, than she could have been, though 
formed by the finest fashioning of art. But the days of 
childhood were passed ; the woman was to be intro- 
duced into society; the heiress into a venal and in- 
triguing court: prudence and propriety dictated the 
necessity of more restraint and reserve. This innocent 
and inexperienced being must be taught to check her 
first impulses—to conceal her thoughts—to draw a veil, if 
not a mask, over her real feelings—to weigh every word, 
to guard every look, to regulate every action, by the 
rules of decorum and established forms, Such was the 

task assumed by the Countess Sophia; one she soon 
discovered to be impracticable. Her advice was not 
rejected, but forgotten; her authority was not dis- 
claimed, but sportively evaded ; and all that remained 
for her to do, was to guard, where she could not guide ; 
und, witha sisterly affection, to shield her lovely charge 
from the consequences of her frankness, artlessness, 
and volatility. To do this effectually, she had to seclude 





ble Elector, an old and esteemed friend of his fa- 
ther’s. 
The young envoy had all the requisites for the mis- 
sion with which he was charged. To quick perceptions, 
a well improved mind, a taste formed and refined by 
his early residence in Italy, he united manners grace- 
ful and conciliatory. His disposition by nature was 
ardent, unguarded, and communicative; but, by the 
discipline of a courtier’s life, had acquired caution, 
coolness, and reserve, which served, like embank- 
ments that check a rapid torrent, to restrain his natural 
impetuosity. 
The polished courtier, the gallant and distinguished 
officer, the favorite of a prince, could no where be an 
unwelcome visitor ; but in the dull and formal court of 
the Elector, he was received as a herald of good 
tidings—as the forerunner of amusements and festivals— 
as such always followed the arrival of distinguished 
visitors, and dissipated the tedium and ennui of the 
dull routine of courtly ceremonies; for the Elector 
being one of the mediatized princes, who, though de- 
prived of the reality, could not relinquish the semblance 
of princely state, exacted a more rigid observance of 
forms and ceremonies, than when fully entitled to them. 
After the lapse of some days, passed in a succession 
of dull and uninteresting entertainments, Count Alexius 
grew impatient to become better acquainted with the 
Princess Amelia. As yet he had only seen her once or 
twice, as she made her appearance for a short time in 
the court-circle, when she appeared more like a statue 
than an animated being, introduced rather as an orna- 
ment to, than actor in the scene. The still untamed 
spirits of Amelia made her averse to submit to the thral- 
dom of these formal exhibitions, where her every look 
and word was subjected to the most rigid scrutiny, and 
every impulse of her natural disposition repressed. 
Greatly did she prefer the freedom of the private apart- 
ments, where she passed her time with her beloved friend 
Sophia, in acquiring the accomplishments and pursuing 
the studies suited to her condition, or in the society of 
select companions, in the amusements befitting her age, 
unfettered by the tyrannic forms of the court circle. 
As yet, the young Amelia, secluded as she was from 
general notice or admiration, had provoked neither envy 
nor jealousy, so that from every one, even the youngest 
lady in the society, Count Alexius had heard nothing 
but her praises. Her gaiety, good humor and frankness 
were vaunted of by every one, and her grace and beauty 
extolled, by the gentlemen, beyond that of any young 
person in Germany. ‘To the rare beauty of her form, 
features and complexion, the Count assented, but ac- 
knowledged that he discovered nothing very attractive 
in her manners. “ Nor will vou,” replied a young 


her from frequent intercourse with the brilliant but | courtier, “until you see her, as I have seen her, in the 


dangerous society of the courtiers. 
At the time when reports of Amelia’s beauty reached 


freedom of the domestic circle--in the unrestrained 
caiety of private amusements; there, I assure you, she 


the ears of Constantine, she had attained her fifteenth | is irresistible.” 


year; but from motives already assigned, continued to live 


To obtain this petite entrée, now became the first ob- 


in almost domestic privacy, solely occupied with the | ject of Count Alexius; but he found, in his character 
various objects connected with her education, very sel-}.as a mere visitor, this was absolutely unattainable. 
dom participating in the amusements of the court, and | Yet, the slightest intimation of his real views, would, 
rarely seen by visitors or strangers. Such was her by awakening the ambitious desires of the Elector, 
situation when Count Alexius Beloselsky was sent on | place kis ward under an influence which might in some 
his secret mission. He went in the character of a tra- way conceal the real character and inclinations of the 





veller, and stopped on pretext of a visit to the venera- 


Princess. The aim of the Count was to study her na- 
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tural dispositions ; to do so, it was necessary that her 
manners and sentiments should be equally free from 
constraint. In a confidential communication to the 
empress-mother, he explained his difficulties. Her ma- 
jesty was much pleased on hearing that such difficulties 
existed, and that instead of being early initiated into 
the vices and intrigues of a court, or hackneyed in its 
frivolous pleasures, the young lady should, in the pri- 
vacy of retirement, have been left to useful pursuits, 
and innocent and simple enjoyments; while charms, 
thus withdrawn from public gaze, were enhanced in her 
estimation. She thought it argued well for the wisdom 
an@ discretion of the Countess Sophia, under whose 
immediate control she knew the Elector had placed his 
ward, and therefore unhesitatingly authorized her envoy 
to communicate the object of his visit to that lady, 
though she enjoined him still to conceal it from the Elec- 
tor, lest his own interests might prompt him to bias the 
inclinations or conduct of his niece. 

This communication was no sooner made, than the 
petite entrée was granted, and Alexius admitted into 
the circle of select and intimate society. 

Such an alliance for her young friend was beyond 
the most sanguine expectations of the Countess; and 
she determined, as far as it depended on her, to pro- 
mote a design so favorable to the interests of the lovely 
orphan, from whom, however, it was to be concealed 
by the especial and emphatic request of the Count. 





Painting was a favorite employment of Amelia’s; of 
all the accomplishments she had acquired, there was 
none in which she so much delighted, or so much ex- 
celled. She had a gallery attached to her private 
apartments, filled with the most rare and admired works 
of the first artists of the age, and some of the pieces of 
the great masters of the Italian and Flemish schools. 
Favored visiters were sometimes allowed to visit this 
gallery ; the Countess Sophia could, therefore, without 
exciting any suspicion of her real motive, pay this com- 
pliment to Count Alexius—-but as a farther precaution, 
she asked him in company with several other gentle- 
men, who had been recently introduced at court. She 
invited them one morning, when she knew Amelia was 
engaged in copying one of the pictures in the gallery. 
On the Count’s being presented to her, his keen and 
earnest glance called up the ever ready blushes into her 
ingenuous face, while for a moment her downcast eyes 
sought the ground, to escape his admiring gaze. The 
sweetness of his voice and gentleness of his manner 
soon restored her self-possession, and excited even more 
than common interest, as she felt there was something, 
though she knew not what, in his manner, different 
from the courtesy and compliments of the other gen- 
tlemen; and she found herself, after a little conversa- 
tion, involuntarily bestowing on him more attention 
than on the rest of the company. 

His remarks on the works of various masters, disco- 
vered him to have a minute, as well as extensive know- 
ledge of the history of the art; while the delicacy and 
correctness of his criticism evinced the refinement and 
justness of his taste. It was seldom she had received 
a visitor that so much pleased and interested her. He 
was utterly devoid of pretension, and made his remarks 
with a modesty, that, while it raised the speaker in her 
own estimation, gratified her self-complacency by the 
apparently involuntary deference he attached to her 





opinion: there was something so flattering in his not 
expressed but implied sense of her superior knowledge 
on the subject, that she was inspired with an unusual 
degree of confidence, and insensibly became warmed 
into enthusiasm. She described in glowing language 
the delight she took in her pencil—its all absorbing 
power, and the kind of magic with which it transmuted 
hours into minutes, and beguiled her of her time. The 
pleased attention and deep interest with which she was 
listened to, won her on and on in her details, until she 
suddenly paused, and blushed on recollecting that it was 
a stranger to whom she was thus imparting her feelings 
and opinions. Charmed with this undesigned commu- 
nicativeness, and quickly penetrating the cause of the 
emotion which had checked her flow of sentiment, he 
took up the discourse where she had left it, and with an 
enthusiasm equal to, and an eloquence that surpassed, her 
own, continued the subject, portraying his feelings on 
his first visit to Italy, and describing the objects by 
which he had been most charmed, until she forgot it was 
a stranger with whom she was conversing, and with the 
frankness shown only to an old acquaintance, permitted 
him to lead her toa table on which lay her drawings 
and port-folio, and to lean over her chair while she 
showed him sketches she had made of ruined castles, 
of mountain, and of river scenery, in her own country. 

“ Although,” said she, “1 can scarcely conceive of 
scenes more beautiful and picturesque than are found 
on the banks of the Rhine—more wild and grand than 
those of the Tyrolese—yet they want that charm at- 
tached to the very names of the rivers and mountains 
of Italy ;” but, added she with a sigh, “I have never 
been out of Germany, and most probably never shall 
behold those storied countries poets have so enchant- 
ingly described.” 

Engrossed by conversation so agreeable, and under 
the influence of a sympathy to her so new, so exciting, 
Amelia forgot the presence of the other strangers ; but 
the Countess more vigilant and experienced, remedied 
this inattention, and by an exertion of her charming 
coloquial powers, so entertained and interested the 
other visitors, that they did not notice the singular de- 
gree of favor bestowed on the Count; and he to pre- 
vent their doing so, had the prudence to make his bow 
to the ladies and be the first to withdraw—-not, how- 
ever, until he had obtained permission from the Princess 
to bring her on the ensuing day a cabinet picture of 
rare excellence, the subject of which they had been dis- 
cussing. 

He returned home, charmed with this lovely young 
creature: her genius, her talents, her beauty, were ad- 
mirable ; but they dwelt not on his mind. The almost 
infantine simplicity and guilelessness with which she had 
pictured forth her feelings, and described to him the im- 
pressions made by the different objects of nature and 
art on her young fancy, were qualities so entirely new 
to him, that they exerted sentiments more tender, more 
interesting, than approval or admiration. He prized 
her sensibility and ingenuousness far beyond her genius 
and acquirements. He recalled the beaming sweetness 
and intelligence of her countenance, its ever varying 
expression, as she spoke of the days of her childhood, 
her first excursions from home, and the sensations pro- 
duced by the novel scenes through which she had 





passed. So glowing were the colors with which she 
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invested these first impressions—so vivid the sketches 
which she drew, that he could almost fancy he was 
wandering with her amid the wild and picturesque 
scenery of the ‘T'yrolesian mountains, along the rapid 
Inn, or the broad and majestic Danube, and forgot for 
the moment the apartment in which they stood, and 
that not alone. During their whole conversation, 
though speaking of works of art, there was no dis- 
play—no pedantry—no pretension, so often the accom- 
paniments of superior acquirements—but simply the 
outpourings of unsophisticated feelings, and a naturally 
enthusiastic disposition, 





THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 


A late French paper, giving an account of the ship- 
ping in the harbor of Toulon, states that “ there is now 
in that port a vessel of the line, the Hercules, of which 
the decorations and internal splendor are little fitted for 
warlike purposes, and seem more adapted for some glo- 
rious pageantry. It is conjectured by many, that the 
object of such an armament can be no other than to 
convey with adequate pomp the ashes of Napoleon from 
St. Helena, Its guns are already on board, and it only 
waits for a favorable wind to start on its mission of na- 
tional and European interest.” 

This conjecture may be true or not. It seems proba- 
ble enough. It was a leading project of the new French 
dynasty, from its commencement, and one by which it is 
proposed, without question, to secure a certain and large 
degree of popularity with the great mass, to remove the 
bones of Napoleon from the solitary isle where he suf- 
fered, to the enlivening territory over which he reigned. 
Nor, at the first glance at the subject, would there seem 
any lack of propriety in this design. It was then in- 
tended to appropriate, as a fitting mausoleum for this 
sacred deposite, the column in the Place Vendome—a 
beautiful monument framed from the cannon taken by 
Napoleon at the battle of Austerlitz. 

Whether this design is persisted in or not we cannot 
say, nor is it necessary. For the purposes of poetry, 
the mere suggestion isenough. A pageant like the one 
proposed will have its living uses, and perhaps blind the 
eyes of many who might otherwise see too much. In 
this event the dead Napoleon may be of far more ser- 
vice to Louis Philippe than the living Emperor ever yet 
proved himself to any of the Bourbon family; and the 
bones of the dead lion will thus, by a sort of retributive 
justice, give strength and help to that power upon which 
the lion, while living, was ever intent to prey. Cer- 
tainly the proposed pageant is peculiarly calculated to 
take captive the imagination, and win the affections of 
the volatile and ardent people for whom it is intended ; 
and we shall not wonder to behold the entire nation, 
with Louis Philippe at its head, engaged in a friendly 
crusade with the British government for the attainment 
of this novel project. England (unless Sir Hudson 
Lowe puts in some extraordinary claims for careful 
keeping,) will no doubt, in such an event, readily give 
up her lien upon the relics of the mighty Corsican, nor 
render it necessary, for those concerned in this pilgrim- 
age, to assume a less peaceable or less sacred character. 


in possession, will be quite willing to forego all claim to 
the body of Napoleon now, however unwilling to do so 
it may have been on any previous occasion. 
It will be seen, from the litthe poem which follows, 
that we by no means approve of the design in view. 
We cannot, for ourselves, perceive the wonderful honor 
which this transfer will do to the immortal subject of 
regard and consideration ; nor can we be made exactly 
to perceive in how much the column in the Place Ven- 
dome will prove more becoming as a monument for Na- 
poleon than the scene of his trials, death and final re- 
pose. Ina moral point of view, the reasons we should 
urge against his removal, are, we think, full and con- 
clusive. The name of Napoleon is, perhaps, more per- 
fectly and intimately associated with that of St. Hele- 
na, than with any single spot upon the surface of the 
globe. It bears to his life precisely the same relation 
as the fifth act or catastrophe to the tragedy which it 
concludes. ‘The whole life is defective without it. 
Here the whole history is comprised, and added up, and 
the sum total set down:—Finis Coronat Opus! The 
nations look to it first; and as, in the order of things, 
commonly, the previous life, achievements, successes and 
defeats, lead us only the more conclusively to the end, 
so do we refer to St. Helena as the most necessary 
chapter in the history of Napoleon. Again: Does not 
the necessity which now imposes the remains of her 
victim upon her, lead us more directly to the shame of 
England in this transaction? Is she not now doomed 
to carry the proof of her dishonor about her? Is not 
the possession of the bones of the captive, evidence of 
his ungenerous and bitter captivity ; and is not this the 
disgrace that England should be very willing forever to 
remove? But we anticipate the argument of the Poem. 
Considered upon a principle of the natural sublime, 
where can we find a tomb more imposing—more suited 
to the individual by whom it is occupied, or one better 
calculated to inspire awe and veneration in the mind of 
the spectators, than the “ Ocean-isle”—removed as it is 
from the crowded mart—silent, rocky, solitary—washed 
by opposing waters—chafed by the unfettered winds 
that sweep over it from every quarter—with the natural 
sublimity of which, the puerilities of society cannot 
conflict, nor the little characteristics of busy life come 
in collision? Who will deny that such a tomb is more 
in character with the life of the mighty exile—his 
achievements, sufferings and death—than any mere 
fabric, the design and the erection of man, situated in 
a crowded city, and made so familiar and common to the 
vulgar concerns of life, that, in a short time, in spite of 
all the associations connected with its mighty tenant, 
even the man of taste, along with the artisan, fails to 
perceive, or cannot stop to enjoy it. But, tothe verses. 


I 


Well fancied, cunning! ’tis thy art 
To choose a virtue’s show, 

And wear the semblance of a heart 
Thine own may never know ;— 

Thus England’s insolent pretence, 

Would claim for freedom sole defence, 
And let her bondsmen go,— 

Unschool’d and savage, wild and rude, 





We think it not at all unlikely, indeed, that the country 


To sink in deeper servitude. 
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II 


And France !—the game her monarch plays— 
A miser, yet a king,— 

Would prove her, to the world’s wide gaze, 
A poor and worthless thing,— 

Well worthy those who rule and ride, 

She, the poor car of service, tied, 
Yet ever wandering— 

Rebelling ever from the sway, 

Of those they but m name obey. 


Ill 


They should have tyrants!—’Tis not where 
The good and gallant dwell, 

That tyranny grows bold to dare, 
And honest truth rebel— 

The tyrant from the people springs, 

Their vices lend him beak and wings, 
*Tis they that ring the knell, 

That summons freedom to the doom, 

And builds, from noble bones, her tomb. 


IV 


Thus would they now!—A pageant’s show, 
The shouting and acclaim, 

Would blind them to the fatal blow, 
And soothe them to its shame!— 

Why should they seek his bones, to whom 

They left the prisoner-exile’s doom ?— 
What can they yield of fame?— 

His foe in life, they drew no breath, 

*Till his had ever lapsed in death. 


V 


What would they with his bones? He stood, 
When realms were blazing round, 

And all his country’s veins ran blood, 
O’er Moscow’s frozen ground— 

He bade his locust armies haste, 

O’er Egypt’s wild and pathless waste, 
Nor deem’d the Alps a bound!— 

Would they, for such as he, command 

A tomb built up by human hand! 


VI 
That were a fall, indeed, for him 
Who in his hour of might, 
Beheld his day-star never dim, 
*Till nature joined the fight! 
Nor, ‘till the northern God had striven, 
Leagued with the mightier arm of heaven, 
Against his warrior flight— 
Bade his fierce eagles turn and fly 
From blazing realm and freezing sky. 
Vil 
For thee we make the monument 
Of things which ne’er decay ; 
Which, when the wrath of time is spent, 
May laugh to scorn his sway— 
The monarch deem’d legitimate 
May thank his stars and honor fate 
For shrines of crumbling clay ;— 
But in thy destiny we see, 
That nature builds thy tomb for thee. 





Vill 


What other shrine could man have made, 
Fit for thy mighty bones, 

Thou, whose fierce will and valor sway’d, 
Thy many sword-bought thrones ;— 

How should he to the world convey 

The story of each bloody fray,— 
How, with his up-piled stones, 

That crumble, ere they will arise, 

Attest thy thousand victories! 
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But here—as in the battle’s shock, ei 
When nations strove in fight, cc 
Firmly, upon this sea-girt rock, i 


That mocks old ocean’s might,— 
Thou keep’st thy place, as still thous’t stood 
Upon the field that ran with blood, : 
Nor had a thought of flight; 
Thy tomb is meet unto thy life, 
Proud ruler, in a realm of strife! 


x 


What were a swelling spire to thee, 
Whose glory, like the sun, 
The world, the living world, must see, 
And earth can never shun— 
No single spot, whate’er its name, 
Can add one atom to thy fame,— 
Thou art that single one, 
Whose majesty of self must make 
Each spot a trophy for thy sake. 
XI 
And far more fit unto thy pride 
That still thy form should sleep 
Within that tomb where thou wast tried 
With tortures keen and deep !— 
Of old, the martyr bore the wood, 
On which he pour’d his choicest blood, 
And fitter thou should’st keep, 
Upon that isle of settled gloom 
Which saw thee suffer, still, thy tomb. 
XII 
More than triumphal arch can be, 
That isle is now thine own, ae 
And nations oft’ner look to thee 
Than to the imperial throne— 
It is not now Helena’s strand 
Nor gaoler, England’s subject land— 
Her ruling claim is gone,— 
Since first thy sepulchre she rear’d, 
To bury one the nations fear’d. 


XII 


Sleep in thy grave of triumph high, 
Thy fame its ruling God; 

It is not to the pilgrim’s eye, 
A desolate abode! 

The sun that cheers thy rocky grave, 

Beholds that wild and gloomy wave, 
By earth’s wayfarers trod— 

From nations, far remote, they steer 

To honor him who slumbers there. 
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XIV 
They need no tablet to denote, 
Thy triumph and thy pride ;— 
They ask,—*‘‘Is this the lonely spot 
Where great Napoleon died !” 
The sculptured stone, the trophied bust 
Were but a mockery of thy dust— 
When Albion these denied, 
A greater trophy than her will, 
She gave thy fame in trembling still. 
XV 
Her shame becomes thy trophy then, 
And when thy deeds shall be 
A doubtful record among men, 
Her fears shall honor thee. 
The captive in his prison hall— 
The nations say—could still appal 
The mistress of the sea; 
Could still, like Eblis, thrown and bound, 
Rock the whole earth’s foundations round. 
XVI 
And not like wild but warlike foes 
Did each brave ally dare ;— 
Herded, the monarchs met thy blows, 
Nor then conceal’d their fear. 
They trembled, though o’erthrown, to chain 
Their captive in their own domain,— 
But, in the ocean drear, 
They call’d upon the rocks and sea 
To yield a prison meet for thee. 


XVII 


There take thy rest—mausoleum meet 
Which gathering worlds may see, 

A column in a princely street 
Could add no pride to thee ; 

For genius less supreme than thine 

The brass of Austerlitz may shine, 
And fit memorial be— 

For him whose life was one long chain 

Of glorious victories, it were vain. 


TO MISS C. P. W * * * * *#, 
OF WILLIAMSBURG. 
By a Sludent of William and Mary College. 


With fragrant lip, like op’ning rose, 
Moistened with May-morn’s pearly shower— 
With brow as pure as the feath’ry snows, 
That fall on April’s first-born flower— 

With dark eye bright as the diamond’s sheen, 
Yet soft as Hesper’s undimmed ray, 

When gemming the brow of pensive e’en, 

It courts the song of the plaintive fay, 


While looking forth from her rose-wreath’d bower, 


She watches the flight of each dewy hour: 
But though eye be bright, and brow be fair, 
And wavy the curl of her glossy hair— 
Though sweet be the nectar of tempting lip, 
And her step be light as fairy-queen’s trip, 


Yet give me the voice, like the harp’s soft breath, 


When a snow-winged angel sings on high, 
With note far sweeter than zephyr’s sigh! 





THE SUICIDE’S GRAVE. 


A FRAGMENT. 
I 


There is a deep glen where the moyntain birds roam, 
To gather the luckless prey perishing there ;— 

That glen is the heart-broken suicide’s home, 

It shelters his bones, and it still’d his despair. 
Beneath a grey stone by some unknown hand placed, 
He sleeps all in silence—his sorrows are o’er,— 

And the sharp stings of fortune that wounded his breast, 
Secure where he sleeps, cannot torture him more. 
Time often hath spread his chill wings from the spot, 
Unattended as yet by his sister decay,— 

Save, when the lone traveller who pities his lot, 

Bears, from his rude grave-stone, some fragment away. 
And often the shepherd by night overtaken, 

Peeps over the glen with a tremulous eye,— 

He dreads that its tenant may once more awaken, 
And sees, in each shadow, the spectre pass by. 


He hurries quick onward--each moment still glancing 


His wild eye behind him for fear of surprise, 
And when the wind whistles, the forest leaves dancing, 
His heart palpitating, his fortitude dies. 
And what does he dread from thee—wherefore his 
terror ?-- 
He knows thou wert wrong’d by his fellows and thine, 
But childish the dread and but foolish the error, 
The ghost walks, his deeds to repair or repine. 
Go, make thee a lesson and rule from his fate, 
W hatsoever his crimes or his frailties,—thy laws 
Should measure the man by the mark of his mate, 
And condemn not the deed, till thou searchest the 
cause. 
II 
And who is he who slumbers here, 
Go—trace the annals of despair,— 
Search, if its deepest page can tell, 
Who brighter lived, who darker fell,— 
With whom did hope more fondly prove, 
The light, the very life, of love, 
Or, win the undoubting sense away, 
In fond pursuit of one young flow’r, 
To seek for life—to find decay, 
And rank corruption in his bow’r— 
To waste the strength and pride of years, 
And for his bride, and joyous dow’r, 
To woo the false, and win but tears! 
What were the hopes that warm’d his youth, 
And wrought his fate so dark and dread, 
And for his early dream of truth, 
Gave blight and bitterness instead ! 
Tell of the sad—the stern despair, 
By falsehood roused, by madness crown’d, 
Which, like a whirlwind, swept him bare, 
And siript, and prostrate, on the ground. 
Paint the false heart, the fatal charms, 
That bird-like voice, that serpent eye, 
That won his faith, and in her arms, 
Mock’d his fond woes, and bade him die. 


Il 


He won her in a gentle hour, 





When truth and tenderness had pow’r, 
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And the moon was sailing the blue above, 

And the air was full of a breath of love !— 

How could he dream in so sweet a time, 

Of the lip deceit, and the wanton crime !-- 

Hlow could he dream on that blessed even, 
That the spirit was false, whose accents fell 
On his glad soul like a breathing spell, 

Out from that summer and cloudless heaven! 


IV 


And she hath uttered many a vow-- 

And with a tongue that does not falter ;— 

. Her eye doth neither bend nor alter, 

Yet there is falsehood on her brow, 

And faithless was her heart, that grew— 
When years of wrong had wrought even wo, 
To her, as to all else below,—- 

Into a blight that erush’d it too! 

”T were idle now for pen to trace, 

Each step from falsehood to disgrace, 

Tlow all her vows of love were slighted, 

And true faith broken once fondly plighted, 

And truth dishonor’d, and love denied— 

Matilda is another's bride !-- 

Greater riches have greater charms, 

She fled her early lover’s side, 

And falsely filled another’s arms. 

She reck’d not the promise, she laugh’d at the vow, 
And scorning the heart she had won, 

She taunted his grief with the smile on her brow, 
And triumph’d when he was undone. 


V 


And in his heart and in his brain, 

He feit a sharp and sudden pain, 
And from that sad and fearful hour 
‘The voice of reason had no power; 
And in the wild and bitter mood, 
.That came and fever’d all his blood, 
He stabb’d her in the well-known bow’r, 
W inen, in that luckier lover’s arms, 
She gave up all her charms. 

Yet him he slew not, though the knife 
Was lifted o’er his prostrate life— 

It was his vengeance not to slay, 

And quench the pang he sought to make, 
But he would watch, by slow decay, 

The lingering cords of being break— 
By his own feeling well he knew, 

If that he loved her, it must be, 

A stroke of grace to slay him too! 

And the bare thought was misery, 
That, in that other land, they might, 
Once more, to his despair, unite, 

In bonds no blow of his could break. 
He doom’d his foe to life—the wo 

Of loneliness, for aye, below ; 

He would not have life’s chords undone, 
But see them breaking one by one, 
Tent every wound, and note the life, 

By each wild agony and start, 

And trace, with gnashing tooth, the knife, 

Work slowly to the shrinking heart. 
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VI 


But where is she, that false one—where ? 
He slew her, yet he left her not: 

With strength from out his own despair, 
He bore her to a lonely grot, 

That by the ocean rear’d its form, 

Rugged and kindred to the storm— 

And watched the face, no longer fair, 

With a strange countenance of care ; 

And murmur’d to the unconscious ear, 

In tones so fond, and words so dear, i’ 

That did not well beseem the blow, 

Struck by his desperate hand in wo. 


Vil 


And strangers watch’d his look of bale 
And marvel’d much of what they saw,— 5 
They heard not of the fearful tale, 
Wrought ’gainst the shows of human law ; 
Nor knew the trade the maniac drove, 
From out the pale of human love; 
While on the cold and clammy ground, 
He clasp’d the mouldering form around, 
And, in his mental sight’s eclipse, 
Each other sense subdued the while, 
He press’d the foul and putrid lips, 
And each contortion deem’d a smile. 
Where once had heaved that human breast, 
To him inhuman and untrue, 
His maniac fingers fondly press’d— 
And in his spirit’s wild unrest, 
He dream’d it gave him pressure too, 
He bore aloft the lifeless clay, 
Nor felt its weight ; nor seem’d to guess— 
Though scaring still the birds away 
That hover’d, hungering for their prey— 
Its chill and chilling lifelessness. 


ARR 


Vil 


And then in words so often known, 

He spoke to her in gentlest tone, 

And bade her list the pleasing tale, 
With which he would at eve repair, 
When she was haply true as fair, = 

Her willing spirit to regale!— 

Nor did he dream of his despair, 

Nor utter forth a single wail, 

Though sometimes then, a painful sense 

Of that dead form’s incompetence, 

O’ercame his spirit—yet, even then 

His madness would return again, 

And kindly quick, would straightway dim 

That sight which were a hell to him. 

Then, as if fearing evil nigh, 

His voice went forth in fearful ery, 

To those dull ears, which moment-thought 

W ould sometimes tell him, heard not aught— 

Then would he ask, with sudden power, 

For the gone lustre of her eye, 
That always shone when he was nigh, 

And bless’d him in his boyhood’s hour, 

And still should kindle up to cheer— 

When he was watchful still and near!— 

But then, the sense of winter there, 
The silence, sterner than despair,— 














In him who watched, in her who lay 
Unheeding all that lip could say, 
Came down upon his spiriv’s hush, 
Like some o’erswollen river’s rush, 
Without its bound, beyond its pale, 
Sweeping away the barriers frail, 
Leaving him, in his ruin lone, 
Wreck’d, raving—wasting and o’erthrown. 


Ix 


They do not mock him with their aid-- 
And it may be, since life is dear, 

To the cramp’d soul and narrow trade 
That they maintain some decent fear !-- 

And thus the maniac howls secure,-- 
Since those—the number not a few,— 

Who else might crowd his cavern floor,-- 
Would, not unwisely, keep so too. 

Yet do they listen to his song, 

Heard through the day, and all night long, 

When all the scene beside is still, 

Save one lone echo from the hill, 

That, as it were to soothe his pain, 

Sends his wild music back again, 

A more subdued, yet sullen strain !-- 

A song where madness rules, but where 

Still lurks the method of despair— 

True to a savage grief, that knows 

No moment of serene repose. 


Now, from the dark abodes of men, 
To some retreat of calm and peace, 

Fly with me, sweet Matilda then, 
And all thy woes must cease. 


Vain would they chide—we may not fear, 
In whatsoe’er deep wild we roam, 

A danger worse than meets us here, 
A hell so foul as home. 


I’ve chosen out thy dwelling, love, 
A rock shall make our seat below, 

And there’s a hanging rock above, 
The only roof we know. 


I know a great Magician there—- 

He’ll help us ’gainst this human doom, 
And guard us in a palace fair, 

As lovely as the tomb. 


As lovely as the tomb, the spot— 
The ocean roars below, and breaks, 
Forever on our lonely grot, 
Until the mountain shakes. 


There water drops are trickling down, 
Forever trickling down its side, 

I’ve gathered them, and they shall crown 
The tresses of my bride. 


Pve caught a moonbeam in a cup, 

Fast sleeping by the mountain's edge, 
I’ve kept it for thee, cover’d up, 

With the green ocean sedge. 
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Thy palace, and thy jewels thus, 
Are all prepared—thy lover waits, 

And joy and love are waiting us, 
By our proud mansion’s gates. 


As lovely as a tomb it stands-- 
By ocean’s wild and heaving side, 
A home not made by human hands, 
For my own gentle bride. 


~ * * 
xX 


He died! The spirit could not brook 
On that insensate form to look— 
And one brief hour, when racking pain 
Gave respite to the dizzy brain, 
Brought back the moment when he slew 
The ghastly form beneath his view. 
That moment, like a light from heaven, 
The exiled reason back was given ; 
And all again he saw! Her shame, 
His scorn, and other feelings came,-— 
And, from the rock with sudden blow, 
He dashed her to the waves below, 
Then, ere the deed had well been done, 
The feverish frenzy-pulse came on, 
And without thought, or word, or view, 
The maniac sleeps with her he slew. 
JUVENIS. 





THE CURSE. 


*< But while my guilt’s tothee unknown, 
Come, let me press thee to my breast, 
Thou treasure without crime my own ; 
Thou only wealth I e’er possessed ! 
Thou pledge of pure and faithful loves ; 
Image of one I still deplore 
Yet now her death a blessing proves; 
She lives not to behold this hour.” 





“T should like to know the history of this,” said I, 
raising a long glossy ring of hair, which lay in a small 
jewel-box in the neatest corner of my aunt’s well ar- 
ranged drawers. A shade passed over her placid face, 
and her voice trembled as she said— 

“Tt is the dearest relic I possess of a valued friend. 
Not a day passes that 1 do not look on it, and call to 
mind the last hour it shaded her lovely brow. If you 
wish to hear her history, my dear, I will this evening 
read you a sketch of her life. Her picture hangs in my 
private sitting room.” 

I thanked her, and immediately called to mind a 
portrait covered with green cloth, which my aunt ne- 
ver allowed any one to raise. Years had intervened 
since she had looked on it herself. 

“My dear girl,” added my aunt, “you have fre- 
quently wished to see that portrait: go now and satisfy 
your curiosity. Go and look on the image of one 
who, in beauty and goodness, was little inferior to angels, 
aud prepare yourself to listen to her story.” 

I required nosecond permission, and in a few mo- 
ments I was standing before the mysterious picture— 
the curtain drawn back, and my eyes rivetted on the 





loveliest face | have ever beheld. The portrait repre- 
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sented a girl in the first flush and brightness of youth, 
and the countenance was radiant with life, hope and 
joy. It seemed to me to demand something more than 
the mere epithet of beautiful. A proud, impassioned 
spirit beamed from the dark eyes, and a smile, with 
more of tenderness than mirth in it, slightly curled the 
deep red lips. I gazed on this glorious creature with 
unsated delight, until the approach of night concealed 
her from my view, and my thoughts recurred to the 
promised narrative. 

On entering my aunt’s room, I was surprised at her 
appearance. A bright fire burned on the hearth, and 
her work-stand was drawn before it, on which her head 
rested in an attitude of deep dejection, Several sheets 
of closely written paper lay on a chair beside her. 
On hearing the noise I made at my entrance, she raised 
her head and said, “Is it you already? I did not think 
it so late.” Her face was deathly pale, and her lips 
quivered with suppressed emotion. She pointed to a 
seat near the fire, which I took in silence, for I was too 
much surprised to speak, at such evident tokens of 
suffering from one I had deemed incapable of feeling 
violent passions of any description. My aunt belonged 
to that reprobated class yclept old maids, and I had 
adopted the idea, that because she had never mar- 
ried, she must be cold-hearted; for I knew she had 
once been very handsome, and possessed a large fortune 
at her own disposal. I, of all creatures, had the least 
right to suppose this, for she was my friend, my bene- 
factress, and from my early childhood had bestowed 
on me the care of an affectionate mother. 

After a few moments spent in endeavoring to com- 
pose herself, she took up the papers, and carefully ar- 
ranging them, said, “I did not suppose the sight of 
these could have agitated me thus. I thought time 
had stilled the pulses which throbbed almost to madness 
when the events here recorded took place.” She then 
proceeded to read the following story: 

It was late on a cold evening in November, in the 
year 18—, that the mistress of one of the first boarding 
schools in Philadelphia, was informed that a gentleman 
wished to speak with her. On entering the parlor, 
Mrs. Bentham found a tall, elegant looking man, in 
the prime of life, who immediately addressed her with 
the ease of one who had been familiar with the most 
polished society. He held a girl of twelve years of 
age by the hand, and he informed Mrs. Bentham that 
he wished to place the child under her care. 

“You will find her wild and untutored,” he remark- 
ed, “for she has had no mother to watch over her in- 
fancy, and I fear she has been sadly neglected, as my 
avocations have been such that I could not keep her 
with me.” 

There was a slight tremor in his voice as he uttered 
these words, which insensibly interested Mrs. Bentham, 
and she assured him, that with proper management, 
any evil habits the little girl had formed would be 
easily counteracted. 

“T leave her entirely to you, madam,” replied the 
stranger. “My habits are so desultory, that it is im- 
possible forme to say when I can have her with me. 
Indeed, it is probable I shall not be able to see you 
again for some years. I will pay you the expenses of 
the first three years in advance, and at the end of that 
time, if I should not be here, I will send you an order 





on Messrs. for any additional expense that may 
be incurred during that period, and after it has expired. 
It is my wish, madam, that my daughter shall have 
every advantage your seminary affords.” 

Preliminaries were speedily settled, and the daughter 
of the stranger (who called himself Mr. Floyd,) was 
received as a pupil in the school. 

Genevieve Floyd was a sprightly child, and improved 
rapidly in every branch of education. She remained 
with Mrs. Bentham five years, and in that time her fa- 
ther had never visited her, though she continued to hear 
constantly from him, and Mrs; Bentham’s bills were 
regularly discharged. At the age of seventeen, she 
was as beautiful a fairy as ever tripped over a moon-lit 
lawn, She was spirited and intelligent, with a most 
affectionate and ingenuous disposition. She was a 
general favorite among her young companions, but there 
was one among them who claimed her most devoted 
friendship. 

Mary Adams was an orphan, and a wealthy heiress. 
She had no pretensions to the surpassing beauty of 
Genevieve, or the sprightliness of her mind; but she 
was a gentle, pretty creature, with much deeper feelings 
than she was generally thought to possess. The two 
girls were of the same age, and Genevieve, having no 
home of her own to go to, had been in the habt of spend- 
ing her vacations with her friend. She now began to 
look forward to the time when her father would take her 
home, as her studies were nearly all completed, and she 
could not help wondering at his silence on the subject. 

The close of the last session came, and Genevieve 
had not heard from him for some months. She accom- 
panied Miss Adams to the residence of her guardian, 
hoping, while there, that she should receive a summons 
from her mysterious parent to his own abode. Mary 
Adams was to return to school no more, and she was 
anticipating, with eager delight, her introduction into 
society. 

“You have never seen my cousin Charles,” said 
Miss Adams to her young companion, a few mornings 
after their arrival in Baltimore. ‘During all your 
former visits, he was absent at college.” 

“No, replied Genevieve, “I have never seen him, 
and am glad that he iscoming. From your description, 
I expect to see quite a preux chevalier.” 

“Do not anticipate too much; you may be disap- 
pointed. He is now in the army, and is stationed at 
Fort M’Henry; so we shall see him quite often. I 
think Charles Melton handsome, and interesting ; but 
he is my cousin, you know, and it is so natural to be 
partial to the only relative I have ever known !” 

“Tt is indeed,” said Genevieve, sighing deeply. “I 
wonder if father ever thinks of me! I have the most 
perfect recollection of him, though so long a time has 
passed since I last saw him, and I do not think that I 
resided with him more than a month altogether before 
that time. I remember the last kiss he gave me. When 
he turned away there was a tear on my forehead. That 
tear comforts me now, amid all his neglect. It tells me 
that he had for me a parent’s feelings: and often I 
dream he is again clasping me to his heart, and that hot 
tear falling on my brow. Mary, you cannot know how 
desolate I sometimes feel !” 

Mary threw her arms around her friend’s neck, and 
kissed away the tear that slowly rolled over her cheek, 
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as she said, ‘Dear Genevieve! while I live, you can 
never feel the want of a friend.” 

“Never, I hope. Were your friendship to fail me, 
Mary, I should be a wretch indeed.” 

At that moment Mary was summoned to the draw- 
ing room to see her cousin, who had just arrived. As 
soon as Genevieve could compose herself, and drive the 
cloud from her brow, she joined the party below. When 
she entered the room she saw a gentleman standing 
before Miss Adams, with both her hands clasped in his 
own, and his strikingly intelligent face lighted up with 
the most brilliant animation. Mary’s cheek wore the 
flush of excitement, and her eyes sparkled with more 
than usual pleasure, as she presented the two beings 
most dear to her on earth to each other. 

“Tam sure you will love Genevieve,” she said to 
her cousin the next morning. “And Iam so glad she 
was not disappointed in you.” 

“Love her!” exclaimed Melton, “such an angel 
should be adored. I have never before seen any crea- 
ture so transcendently beautiful.” 

“‘ Always in raptures, Charles,” said Mary with a 
smile, but it was a faint one, and she knew not why it 
pained her to hear Melton bestow such enthusiastic 
praise on one she herself so truly loved. She had not 
yet become familiar with that most mysterious of all 
things—the human heart. She knew not that she had to 
feel that bitterest of all convictions to a proud woman: 
that the heart, with all its green unwithered affections, 
may be given to one who would cast it from him as 
the most valueless of all possessions. Her cousin had 
unconsciously become to her an object of deeper inter- 
est than all the world beside, but it was long before 
Mary discovered the real nature of her feelings. It 
was not until she saw him devoted to another, that she 
knew she loved him. When she was convinced of this, 
and felt that she had been jealous of her dearest friend, 
the whole world appeared to her a hideous desert, and 
she would gladly, in that hour of deep suffering, have 
forever closed her eyes on it. She saw that Melton 
loved Genevieve, and she, unconscious of Mary’s at- 
tachment, gave her young heart, with its intense feel- 
ings and treasured tenderness, into his keeping with- 
out reserve. The cloud that had so frequently sha- 
dowed her bright brow, was now never seen; for in the 
new feelings that filled her heart, she found such unal- 
loyed happiness, that her thoughts now seldom reverted 
to her situation, and the idea, that perhaps her father 
might not be disposed to sanction the engagement she 
had conditionally formed with her lover, was sedulously 
driven from her mind when it did intrude, and darken 
for an instant the bright prospect before her. She was 
awakened from her dream of bliss by a letter from her 
father, and after reading it, Genevieve wondered how 
she could ever have anticipated happiness, or if her 
heart could ever again thrill with pleasure. The letter 
was as follows: 

“My dear child, for so I may call you for the last 
time. Genevieve, you will say, after reading this letter, 
that I have never loved you, for if I feel what I express, 
why do I abandon you? The hand of fate separates 
us forever, but the God who rules over us all, and now 
reads the agony of my heart, knows how dear you are 
to me. Child of my adored and sainted Genevieve, 
could I now press you to my heart, and say never leave 


to judge my soul.’ These were the harrowing words of 
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me, 1 should be happy—happier than I can ever hope 
to be. You have not seen me for years, but think not 
I could forbear to look on the image of her who was 
the realization of my earliest and my fondest dream: 
her, whose memory is consecrated in the heart of him 
she blessed with her love. I have seen you when you iff 
knew not that a father was near—that his heart was 
keeping the unceasing watch of love over you. I have 
looked on your sweet young face, and said, ‘She is if 
all I can wish,’ and I felt proud that you were mine; 
then the bitter conviction would come that I dared not 
claim you—that you, gentle and lovely as you appeared, 
could never soothe my aching heart by the soft accents 
of tenderness—tones that sound to my ear like remem- 
bered music, and carry my thoughts far, far back in 
the dreary past, when she, whose pillow is now the 
cold sod, sat beside me, and gave me the assurance of 
unchanged love. Genevieve, you are even painfully 
like your mother. Attend while I give you a sketch of 
her history. She was an orphan neice of my father’s, 
entirely dependant on his bounty. She was all the 
fondest adorer could wish, and I loved her wildly— 
madly. She returned my passion, but my father, a 
cruel, vindictive man, swore that we should never be 
united. He turned her from his house, and she sought 
a home with a distant relative. I set out to make a 
tour of the Eastern States. I had been absent but few 
weeks, when hearing that she was ill, I listened to the 
dictates of passion alone, and hurried to her abode. 
Tis useless to repeat the arguments I used to convince 
her that we could not live apart. We were married. Bi 
My father never forgave me, and on his dying bed he 
left me his bitterest malediction. 1 fled from him in 
his last moments, and sought a refuge from my wretch- ' 
edness in the society of her whose smile could make i 
me forget all thingselse. It was there—there where I 
had garnered all my hopes of happiness, that the first 
blow was to be struck. In one little week she was 
borne to her grave, andI franticly grasped the sods that 
covered her beautiful form, and called on her to answer 
to my agonized prayers. When this first paroxysm 
was over, for hours I watched in the stupor of insanity 
beside her grave, vainly expecting some token from the 
dust beneath to whisper that my affliction was seen, hal 
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and my love still returned, by the spirit of my angel 
wife. None came; and after weeks of such madness, I 
returned to the home in which I had last seen her. I 
felt as an alien to my species—henceforth the world 


could be as nothing to me. I had lost all sympathy hit 
with its petty cares and ambition. The first feeling of te 
softness that came to my stony heart, was caused by Hf 
your infantile cry. I remembered that I had one tie. | 
The child of Genevieve was a precious bequest, and 


for the first time since her death, I wept asI held it to i} ‘iF 
my heart. For months 1 watched beside your cradle, if 
and scarcely suffered you to be taken from my sight. ; 

Your health declined, and I thought of the dreadful he 
words of my father’s curse: ‘May all you desire be He! 
withheld: may those you love be blasted in your sight, and 

every hope of happiness withered by that God who is about 
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a parent, and as they were uttered, I felt as if a serpent 
had coiled itself in tight folds around my heart, and was 
distilling its deadly venom into its inmost core. His 














curse had partly fallen, and I was blasted by its effects. 
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I feared to love you, and I left you to the care of ser- 
vants, and became a wanderer. My father had left me 
without fortune, and those who had extended the hand 
of friendship to me in the days of my prosperity, now 
looked coldly on me. I cared not for this. I turned 
from them with loathing, and I took a savage joy in 
freeing myself from the restraints of society. The 
only pleasure I possessed was occasionally seeing you, 
and rejoicing in your restored health and improved ap- 
pearance. How I have lived and supported you since 
I became an outcast from society, I cannot reveal. I 
had amassed wealth, but recent reverses have deprived 
mevof all I possessed. Enclosed is a hundred dollar 
bill—all your school expenses are paid. This is all | 
can do for you, and alas! it must for your welfare be 
the last time I address you. My advice to you, is to 
enter the school in which you have been educated, as 
an assistant teacher. You will not hear from me, but I 
shall still continue to watch over your fate. Do you 
remember last evening when you promenaded with 
your friend in the shaded walk? You heard a footstep 
behind you, and turned. Genevieve, it was your un- 
happy parent, who sought to obtain a view of that be- 
loved face without being himself seen. I can never 
claim you. Iam unworthy to call you my child, and I 
could not bear that your innocent heart should know 
what a wretch you call father.” 

With a sickening heart Genevieve read the well 
known characters, and in the agony of the moment 
she thought that happiness was henceforth to be a stran- 
ger to her. She remembered Charles Melton, and she 
shuddered, as she felt they were, in all probability, 
forever separated. Would Melton marry one over 
whose parentage so dreadful a mystery hung? or if he 
loved her well enough to overlook that, would his proud 
relatives consent to the union? In truth there was 
sufficient cause for her to dread a separation from the 
object of her affections. Melton was entirely dependant 
on a wealthy uncle who centered all his ambition in 
him, and it was the first wish of his heart to see him 
united to Miss Adams. 

“{ will tell him all,” she exclaimed, “and then bid 
him leave me forever. I must teach my heart to forget 
how happy I once dreamed I might be in the posses- 
sion of his love.” 

She wrote to him, and gave him her history from her 
earliest recollection: she told him that had she known 
as much as she then did, she would never have dared to 
love him, and all that now remained for them both to do, 
was to erase every recollection of past hopesand wishes 
from their minds, as under existing circumstances it 
was impossible for them ever to be realized. She con- 
fided her letter to the care of her friend, and returned to 
Philadelphia. She revealed to Mrs. Bentham all it 
was necessary for her to know respecting her situation, 
and followed the advice of her father in seeking em- 
ployment in her school. The benevolent lady wept 
over her altered prospects, but she was pleased to keep 
her with her: for the affection she felt for the unprotec- 
ted girl was like that of a mother. 

Genevieve, in the exercise of her duties, sought to 
recover tranquillity ; but alas! the wounded heart is not 
so easily schooled into forgetfulness. She was no lon- 
ger the joyous creature, whose blithe laugh and gay 
song thrilled the pulses of the listener with a feeling 
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and her eyes had lost all their brilliancy. 

In the meantime Miss Adams had seen her cousin, 
and given him the letter, and Mary bitterly upbraided 
her own heart when she felt that it rejoiced in the blow 
that awaited him. Genevieve had refused to marry 
him, and now he might love her: and she glossed over 
the selfishness of her feelings by trying to convince 
herself, that situated as things were, it was impossible 
for them to be happy, even if they were united. Melton, 
she knew, was not in circumstances to marry without 
the consent of his uncle, and that consent she well 
knew would never be given to his union with Gene- 
vieve Floyd. Mary’s affection for him was too devo- 
ted to be entirely disinterested. She wished, and 
prayed for his happiness, but then it must emanate 
from herself; and for the first time she suffered a feeling 
of bitterness to mingle with her affection for her friend. 
“Had he never seen her, he would have loved me,” she 
exclaimed, “and Genevieve would have been saved 
from an unfortunate attachment.” She was not con- 
vinced of the futility of her hopes until she witnessed the 
anguish Genevieve’s letter inflicted on her cousin. He 
made no attempt to ccnceal it, but consulted with her 
on the possibility of overcoming Genevieve’s too scru- 
pulous delicacy, and prevailing on her to become his 
wife, even without the consent of his relatives. 

“But your situation, dear Charles,” said Mary. 
“Your pay will not support yourself—how then can 
you encumber yourself with a wife?” 

“True—true,” replied Melton. ‘I wonder what 
my uncle placed me in the army for, if not to render 
me more entirely dependant on his bounty. Mary, I 
must marry this girl—my happiness depends on it. If 
ruin and Genevieve Floyd were on one hand, and the 
most splendid destiny the world can bestow on the 
other, 1 would turn from it, and clasping her to my 
heart, endure, without shrinking, all the bitterness of 
penury. I will see her at all events, and be guided by 
her in the course I shall pursue.” 

He did see her, and moved by his anguish, and blind- 
ed by passion, she listened to his entreaties for a pri- 
vate marriage. He offered her a heart that adored her, 
and a home hallowed by love; and when she thought of 
her lonely and desolate situation, without the ties of 
kindred affection, is it wonderful that her resolution 
wavered? 


* * * * * * + * 


The first beams of the morning sun were reflected in 
the windows of one of the principal churches in Phila- 
delphia, and partially illuminated the altar, around 
which stood several persons even at that unusual hour. 
A clergyman, in his long robes, stood at the altar, with 
an open book before him. His hands were clasped, and 
his eyes were raised to heaven—his lips moved, but no 
sound issued from them, as he invoked a blessing on the 
two he was about to unite through weal or woe. Be- 
fore him stood a gentleman, supporting the form of a 
lady, who appeared ready to sink with agitation and 
terror. 

“Genevieve, dearest, why this fear?” murmured 
Melton, leaning over her. ‘ What causes you totrem- 


ble thus? Are you not with your protector—your cho- 
sen one?” 
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“ My father—my father; what right have | to dispose 
of myself without his sanction? and thus secretly— 
clandestinely. Oh, Charles, have I acted right in aban- 
doning the asylum he sought for me, and which has 
sheltered my childhood and early youth, even to follow 
you?” 

“Nay, Genevieve, why suffersuch thoughts to intrude ; 
Your father has no right to withhold his consent—he 
has abandoned you to the kindness of strangers, and 
therefore has no claims on your obedience. I will be 
more to you than you could ever have hoped him to be.” 

At that moment the clergyman signified his readiness 
to perform the ceremony, and in the presence of one 
witness, who was sworn to secrecy, Genevieve Floyd, 
with a trembling heart, uttered the vows that bound 
her to Melton forever. For a few moments after the 
benediction was given, all recollection of her mysterious 
parent, or the forebodings that had haunted her mind, 
were forgotten: she only knew that she was the wife 
of him to whom her heart had been given with all the 
fervor of woman’s love. Melton clasped her to his 
bosom, and murmured in the sweet subdued accents of 
tenderness—“ Genevieve you are my own in the sight 
of that God who is now looking on us, and who shall 
dare to say that we have erred in uniting our fates? 
When your happiness, dearest, ceases to be my first 
care, may Heaven forsake me.” 

“ Amen!” said a low deep voice near them. Melton 
started and looked around to see who had uttered this 
startling response to his adjuration. A dark figure,muffled 
in a cloak, was gliding rapidly down one of the aisles. 
He would have followed him, but Genevieve laid her 
hand on his arm, and said—‘‘ No—no—do not pursue 
him. He wishes to escape notice. It must be my 
father, for he said he would watch over my fate. 1 
am happy now, dear Charles; for he knows our union, 
and Iam sure approves it. Respect his desire for con- 
cealment, for | am sure there is some powerful motive 
for it.” 

Melton acquiesced, and they left the house, and pro- 
ceeded immediately to Baltimore, from which place 
they went a few miles to take possession of a small 
cottage, where, under a feigned name, they intended 
residing. 1t was near enough to allow Melton to attend 
to his military duties, and occasionally see his uncle 
without being long absent from Genevieve. His measures 
had been so securely taken, that even Mary Adams 
was unsuspicious of the marriage. Genevieve had 
informed Mrs. Bentham, that her father had changed 
his mind respecting her continuance in the school, and 
shewed a letter (written for the purpose,) in which he 
named a particular day, on which he would send a car- 
riage for her to join him in Baltimore. On the appoint- 
ed day a carriage arrived, with a letter of thanks to 
Mrs. Bentham for her care of Miss Floyd, and informed 
her that the writer had at length determined on taking 

her to his own home. 

Genevieve shrunk from such a coxrse of duplicity, 
but Melton reconciled her to it by representing its ne- 
cessily, as it was of the utmost importance to him that 
their marriage should, for the present, be concealed from 
every one. Genevieve still continued her correspon- 
dence with Miss Adams, and she was pained by the 

tone of deep sadness that pervaded her letters. She 
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earthly happiness as blighted forever. She frequently 
expressed a wish to see her friend, and this desire for a 
re-union Genevieve strongly felt herself. Desirous of 
gratifying every wish of hers as far as he could with 
prudence, Melton determined to take Genevieve to see 
Miss Adams. To obviate suspicion he first visited her 
himself, and hearing Mary again dwell on her wish to 
see Genevieve, he volunteered his services to prevail 
on her to visit her, as he acknowledged to Mary that he 
was acquainted with her abode, and frequently saw her. 
Genevieve was shocked at the alteration in her ap- 
pearance. Mary was but the shadow of her former 
self. She beheld a hopeless and desponding invalid, 
confined to her own chamber, and wasting the best 
years of her life in repining over a hopeless attachment. 
It was not long before Genevieve’s penetration discov- 
ered the cause of Mary’s illness and depression. She 
had mentioned the name of Melton: the deathly pale- 
ness that overspread the face of the invalid, and the 
trembling tones of her voice, as she endeavored to 
reply, laid bare a record of anguish and suffering that 
struck Genevieve to the heart. She gazed for a mo- 
ment in speechless distress on Mary; then throwing 
herself on her bosom, she exclaimed, “Oh Mary! why 
did you conceal this from me? The knowledge of it 
would have given me strength to combat his passionate 
pleading, and your happiness would have been secured. 
*Tis too late now! How could I have been so blind, as 
not to have seen that it would be impossible to be with 
him as you were, and not love him! Will you—can 
you forgive me?” 

“What am I to understand from your mysterious 
words?” said Mary, in deep agitation. ‘ You are 
then married !”—and she leaned her head back, nearly 
gasping for breath; for, unknown to herself, a faint 
hope had still lingered in her breast, that Melton might 
yet be detached from Genevieve, and in time return 
her affection. 

“ We are,” said Genevieve, solemnly, “and the pure 
faith of a devoted heart was pledged in putting my 
destiny in his care. But you will not betray us, 
dear Mary ?” 

“ No--no—” said Mary, with difficulty uttering the 
words; “not for worlds! But how could you deceive 
me thus. The two beings I most love, to keep the 
knowledge of their marriage from me—as if I could 
betray you! Oh, Genevieve! this deeply wounds me!” 

“Dear Mary! Charles acted for the best. You see 
his relatives frequently, and he was aware of their 
anxiety to sce him united to you. He feared that, 
when enquiries were made of you, your manner might 
betray our secret. Believe me, it was not from dis- 
trusting your affection that we acted thus.” 

“Does he—-does Charles suspect my unfortunate 
attachment?” enquired Mary in an agitated tone. 

“No, dearest Mary; such a thought has never 
crossed his mind, and you may feel assured that I will 
never hint it to him” 

“Thank you, Genevieve,” said Mary, more calmly 
than she had yet spoken. “Perhaps I should not 
speak to Charles Melton’s wife of my affection for him ; 
but we have been reared together, dearest, and I would 
speak to you without reserve on this subject, for the 
first and last time. I have loved, and still love Charles 





spoke of her health as declining, and all her hopes of] Melton, and it would have saved me much suffering, 
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had his marriage been before known to me. Now, | 
feel that we are forever separated, and I can struggle 
more effectually against my unfortunate partiality. 
My guardian has urged me to travel. As the winter is 
approaching, I will visit the south, and probably 
spend some years from my native place. I will return 
with renovated health and spirits, or not at all.” 

Genevieve thought it the best thing she could do, and 
in afew weeks every arrangement was made, and the 
friends parted, 

It was some months after this, that Melton entered 
the room in which his wife sat, and without regarding 
her smiling welcome, and the inquiries she made res- 
pecting his early return—as he had told her he should 
be absent some days—-he threw himself on a seat, and 
buried his face in his hands. With a blanched cheek, 
Genevieve drew near him, and sought to draw from 
him the cause of his evident distress. He gazed on 
her wildly, as if he did not understand the meaning of 
her words: then starting up, he exclaimed—-“ Ruined! 
utterly ruined! My uncle has discarded me But no, 
dearest of human creatures, I am not ruined, or deso- 
late, while you remain to me!” 

He presently became more calm, and informed her 
that his uncle had that morning insisted that he should 
no longer delay offering his hand to Miss Adams. He 
was well assured that she was suffering from the effects 
of a concealed passion for him, and there was no 
excuse for his not addressing a woman who was thus 
devoted. Incensed at his excuses, the elder Melton 
accused him of having formed an attachment to an ob- 
secure girl, of whose family nothing certain was known. 
Enraged at the terms in which he spoke of Genevieve, 
Melton avowed his marriage. His uncle bitterly up- 
braided him, and informed him that all hopes of fur- 
ther assistance from him might be given up from that 
hour. 

“ And now, Genevieve,” said Melton in conclusion, 
“JT have nothing on earth left, except your love!” 

“That, dear Charles, you are certain of possessing, 
so long as this heart continues to throb.” 

The situation of Melton was distressing to any in- 
dividual; but to a proud, sensitive spirit like his, pov- 
erty was acurse. He was much in debt, and his pay, 
scanty as it was, could not all be appropriated to the 
support of his family. His creditors kindly consented 
to wait, and a portion of his yearly income was de- 
voted to liquidating his debts. For the next two years, 
his life was spent in all the bitterness of poverty, strug- 
gling to support a genteel appearance; but never for 
one moment did he repent his precipitate marriage. 
The love that had linked those two hearts, appeared 
to acquire a deeper and a more hallowed tenderness 
from the touch of misfortune. No murmur passed the 
lip, and no unkindness dwelt in the heart. Each ac- 
knowledged that it was far better thus, and together, 
than all the gifts of fortune, apart. His uncle had 
utterly cast him off, and she who would have assisted 
him, was far away, and knew nothing of his altered 
circumstances. Genevieve occasionally received small 
sums of money, enclosed with merely the words “ From 
your father,” and these were the only evidences she 
possessed that her father still lived. 

It was towards the close of the second year of their 
marriage, that Melton one evening entered his small 








but neat apartment, and informed Genevieve that he 
was ordered on an expedition which would detain him 
until the following day. 

“The civil authorities,” said he, have been informed 
that the pirate, Manning, is concealed in the suburbs 
of the city, with a few of his most desperate followers. 
You know that he has once been taken, and escaped, 
and the police has ever since been on the alert for him. 
It is generally supposed that he will make a desperate 
defence, and a guard of the military has been ordered 
out to protect the officers of justice. The command is 
entrusted to me; and I snatched a moment to tell you 
not to expect me home before morning.” 

Genevieve listened in terror, and said, “I have felt a 
presentiment of evil darkening my mind during the 
day! ’Tis foolish, I know, to indulge such feelings, but 
{ cannot shake them off. Be careful, for Heaven’s 
sake !” 

“For your sake I certainly will,” replied Melton, 
smiling. “If your cheek blanches at the prospect of 
a slight skirmish, love, how could you bear to see me 
go forth to battle? Still the alarms of that too sensi- 
tive heart, and be assured that I shall return in safety.’’ 

A smile, bright as those of their first days of love 
and happiness, beamed on his face as he bade her 
adieu; and she stood at the window watching his 
graceful figure until it was lost to view: then wiping 
the tears from her eyes, she murmured—“If any harm 
were to befal him, 1 should be lost indeed! Yet I fear 
my fond idolatry deserves some punishment.” 

Her presentiments were too painfully verified. The 
pirates contended fiercely, and Melton was brought 
home severely wounded. Genevieve hung over him in 
speechless agony, and refused to listen to the conso- 
lation the surgeon endeavored to give her. For some 
weeks his life was held by a feeble thread; but the 
unremitting attentions of his devoted wife, and the 
prescriptions of a judicious medical attendant, finally 
restored him to something like health, though his con- 
stitution had received a shock from which he felt it 
would never recover. During his illness, his uncle 
visited him, and softened by the extreme distress of 
Genevieve, he began by pitying their unfortunate situa- 
tion, and ended in offering them an asylum in his own 
house. Melton rejoiced in the illness that opened to 
him a prospect of future fortune, and gave him the 
power of placing his admirable wife in the sphere she 
was so eminently fitted to adorn. The heart of Gene- 
vieve was beginning to recover something of its former 
lightness, and the smile that irradiated her lovely 
features, the delighted Melton saw, was the offspring 
of genuine happiness, when a letter was conveyed to 
her, informing her that if she wished to obtain infor- 
mation respecting her father, the writer had it in his 
power to gratify her. He directed where an answer 
might be deposited that would reach him; and Gene- 
vieve replied, that if it was the wish of her father that 
she should be informed of his situation, nothing could 
afford her more gratification. The answer came the 
following day. It was brief. The writer directed her 
to go to the prison in which the pirates were confined— 
to inquire for Manning, and desire an interview with 
him. She was commanded not to inform her husband 
of her intentions, as his knowledge of them would 
compromise the safety of her father, He adjured her 
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by the love which that father had borne to her, not to fail 
in following his directions. “If you do,” the letter con- 
cluded, “ you will repent it to the last moment of your 
existence, and the recollection of it will darken every 
hour of your future life!” 

After this she could not hesitate, and with an indefi- 
nite feeling of dread, she prepared herself to obey the 
injunctions contained in the letter. 

During Melton’s illness and convalescence, the pirates 
had been tried and condemned to death, and were 
now waiting their fate in the city jail. Disguising 
herself as well as she wasable, she made some excuse for 
absenting herself from home for several hours, and pro- 
ceeded to the prison. Her correspondent had informed 
her, that on shewing the superscription of his last 
letter, the jailor would readily admit her. She followed 
his directions, and with much less difficulty than she 
had anticipated, found herself in the cell of the con- 
demned convict. A mist seemed to fall over her sight 
as the ponderous door closed on her, and she trembled 
so violently, that she was compelled to lean against the, 
wall for support. 

As she recovered her self-possession, she looked 
around the miserable place in which she stood. 
In one corner, on a heap of straw, sat agnan with 
his wrists and ankles heavily ironed. His form was 
wasted almost to a skeleton: his features were thin 
and sallow, and his matted black hair hung in masses 
over his brow; but amid all the squalidness that sur- 
rounded him, it was evident that the person before her 
had known better days, and had once been eminently 
handsome. There were the marks of deep suffering, 
“such as the soul’s war doth leave behind,” but if she 
had not known it, she would never have said that she 
was in the presence of a man whose bloody deeds had 
so often filled her heart with horror. There was none 
of that ferocity she had expected to see stamped on the 
face before her, but, on the contrary, his dark eyes 
seemed to rest on her with an expression of pity and 
tenderness. He appeared to be laboring under strong 
agitation, and rising with difficulty, he said, in a deep 
sad tone, which thrilled to her heart—‘‘So you have 
come, and the fate of a parent is not indifferent to you, 
though you are now surrounded by all that makes life 
desirable to the young.” 

“Yes, I am here to learn the history of a father who 
has never ceased to be dear to my heart. Jn mercy, 
tell me what danger hangs over him, and if itis in my 
power to avert it.” 

“Tt is lady—but can you bear to know who and what 
your father is? Are you prepared to find him fallen— 
degraded, unworthy to look on you, much less to call 
you his child?” 

“He is still my father,” murmured Genevieve. “1 
can bear any thing better than this horrible suspense. 
I am ready to do any thing—every thing for him that 
lies in my power. Speak—in mercy tell me all you 
know.” 

The man slipped one of his hands from the iron ring 
that confined it, and threw back the hair from his fore- 
head. At the same moment he advanced, so that the 
light from the solitary window fell on his features. 
Genevieve uttered one wild, heart-piercing shriek, and 
sunk nearly insensible on his bosom. In that calm, 


intense suflering, she recognized her father! Years 
had intervened since she had last seen him, but she 
could not be mistaken in the features so indelibly 
engraven on her memory. When she recovered con- 
sciousness, she started from his supporting arm, and 
exclaimed—“ Misery—misery to find you at last, and 
thus!” and she covered her face with her hands, and 
wept bitterly. 

“Genevieve,” said her father, “ you do indeed find 
me wretchedly situated. Had not necessity compelled 
me to unfold it, you should never have known that you 
are the pirate’s daughter.” 

“Can it be true?” said Genevieve. ‘The pirate’s 
daughter! yes—yes, itis so. Am I the child of that 
cruel man, of whose deeds of daring 1 have read, while 
my blood congealed with horror? Father—father—oh 
what could so harden your once kind heart?” 
“Desperation,” replied he. ‘I found myself an out- 
cast, with a curse resting on my head. I was deprived 
of the fortune legally mine, by the unjust will of a 
cruel father. I felt a savage joy in breaking every link 
that bound me to my species, and I took a dreadful 
revenge for their cruelty to me. I have seen the proud 
man kneel for mercy, and the coward shriek in his 
agony, and I laughed as I heard the death-rattle in 
their throats, and thought that I was avenged: but I 
did not wish you to be like myself. Your pure heart 
I resolved should never be contaminated by the guilt of 
mine. I knew it was death to be loved, or cherished 
by such a wretch as I am,—for had nota blight fallen 
on the only creature that ever truly loved me?—and I tore 
myself away from you, and tried to cease to love you. 
But I was not all lost—there were some lingerings of 
humanity still in my heart, and you alone, of all the 
world, were the only creature I did not hate. I have 
never lost sight of you, and in your poverty | would 
have lavished on you my ill-gotten wealth, had it not 
been wrested from me by the mutiny of my ungrateful 
followers. They set myself and three faithful com- 
panions on shore, with nothing but the clothes we wore. 
We have since rendered our names more notorious than 
ever, though littlhe money was gained in our later 
achievements. I intended you to go down to the grave 
without knowing the history of your unfortunate pa- 
rent, but the love of life is strong, and I knew it was 
only through your filial affection that I could obtain the 
means of escape. AllJ require of you, is to visit me 
this evening, and bring a file concealed on your person, 
and if you can provide a place of concealment for me 
for a few days, until the first heat of pursuit is over, 
my escape is certain,” 

Genevieve listened in bewildered silence. She was 
too much overwhelmed by the recent discovery to have 
the power of thought. That father, over whose image 
she had wept in agonized sorrow, and whose suflerings 
had inflicted the first severe pang on her heart, was 
now before her a condemned felon! and she shrunk, 
with a feeling of dread and horror, from the wretched 
conviction, that her worst apprehensions were more 
than realized. Her father did not understand the 
cause of her silence. 

“Do you shrink from assisting me?’’ he inquired in a 
stern tone: then softening, he continued, “If so, I can 
but die.” 





havghty face, though altered by time, and wasted by 


“ Die!’ almost shrieked the distracted Genevieve. 
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“ Die! when Ican save you! No—no—if you do not 
wish to drive me quite mad, do not use such reproachful 
language. I would—indeed I would, give my life to 
wipe this stain from your name, or to rescue you from 
your impending fate.” 

The unfortunate man again approached her, and 
drawing her towards him, threw his arm around her 
form, and said, in a tone softened by emotion— 

“‘ And fallen as he is, you do love your father? Gene- 
vieve, my child, my beautiful, my innocent, this brief 
moment repays me for years of suffering. How I 
have loved you, the heart that has but one object on 
which to bestow its tenderness, and is as adamant to 
the rest of the world, can alone feel. You have been 
the passion of my life: amid all your future life, think 
of me as one whose best feelings were turned into a 
fountain of bitterness by the injustice of the world, 
and who recklessly sought to avenge on his whole species 
the injuries inflicted by a few individuals.” 

Genevieve’s sobs rendered it almost impossible to 
distinguish her reply. So great was the agony of that 
moment, she felt the impossibility of her wrung heart 
ever again experiencing so severe a pang. She remem- 
vered the necessity of making some arrangements for 
her father’s escape, and after a struggle she overcame 
her violent emotion sufficient to speak calmly on the 
measures to be pursued. There was a pavilion in the 
garden of Mr. Melton, surrounded by a quantity of 
thick shrubbery. Fortunately, the old gentleman was 
absent, and the key was in the possession of Genevieve. 
This was the most secure asylum she could think of 
for her father, and rapidly describing its situation, she 
promised to call in the evening with the file, and the 
next morning at early dawn to meet him in the garden, 
and admit him into his place of concealment. 

“Remember, Genevieve,” said her father, “that 
your husband must know nothing of this until I am 
safe from pursuit.” 

“ No—it shall be confined to my own breast—but will 
not the jailor suspect ?” 

“No,” replied Manning. ‘He has no suspicion of 
the relation in which we stand to each other. That 
shall never be known through my agency. He is a 
friend of my better days, and once in boyhood I con- 
ferred an obligation on him which has never been for- 
gotten. He would himself have provided the means 
of my escape, had he dared do so. Now leave me, 
Genevieve, and do not fail in your exertions; for on 
you alone I depend.” 

We pass over the wild anguish of Genevieve. ‘That 
night she did not attempt to sleep: she walked the 
floor of her room during its long hours, and to all Mel- 
ton’s attempts to draw from her the cause of her 
wretchedness, she replied with such a burst of ungo- 
vernable feeling, that he at length desisted, in the belief 
that her mind was affected by illness. Her quick pulse 
and burning hand convinced him that his conjectures 
were right. When he insisted on sending for medical 
advice, she opposed it with such vehemence that he 
acquiesced, determined if she was not much better in 
the morning, to attend no longer to her remonstrances, 
Seeing her in such a state, he could not think of sleep- 
ing, and all her entreaties were vain to induce him to 
endeavor to obtain some rest. As morning approached 
she became calmer, and taking the hand of her husband, 


. 


she said with touching solemnity, while tears streamed 
over her pallid face—‘Charles have I ever deceived 
you?” 

“No, dearest, never.” 

“Then grant the request I am about to make, with- 
out seeking to know its motives. It is dictated by a 
breaking heart, and must be complied with. Suffer me 
to leave you for one hour. I imtended to have gone 
without your knowledge, but you have watched me so 
closely that I find it impossible. You think me deliri- 
ous. [Lamnot. Iam as perfectly sane as ever I was 
in my life, but if you refuse my request it will drive 
me tomadness. In twodaysI will explain all. You 
must promise not to follow me, and to make no effort 
to discover whither I am going.” 

Melton was convinced by her manner that she was, 
as she asserted, perfectly conscious of what she was 
saying, and though perplexed and distressed, he thought 
her request might have some reference to her father, 
and he reluctantly consented to comply with it. She 
arose, and thanking him, prepared to go out. Melton 
felt a thrill almost of horror run through his heart, as 
the door closed on her retiring form, and something 
like a conviction that she was hastening into some un- 
known danger, came to his mind. So strong was this 
impression, that he followed her with the intention 
of recalling his permission, but her movements were 
too rapid for him: she was already out of sight, and 
he returned with a heavy heart to count the tedious mo- 
ments until the limited term of absence had expired. 
He looked at his watch more than once, and at length 
becoming impatient of her delay, he arose and threw 
up a window, hoping to see her returning. The win- 
dow looked out on the garden, and the faint light of 
early dawn was beginning to disperse the gloom that 
enveloped every object. Suddenly he heard a voice 
directly under the window say— 

“We have him now safe enough. The old chap did 
not think we would so soon track him to his hiding place. 
I saw him goin that ’ere house, and I’ll nab him now, 
or my name is not Jack Dibdin.” 

He looked down and saw four men, well armed, 
stealing cautiously towards the pavilion. 

In another moment the door of the building was 
thrown open, and he heard ascuffleand a scream. That 
wild shriek appeared to freeze every drop of blood in his 
veins, for he recognized the voice of his wife! He stood 
for an instant incapable of moving, but the report of a 
pistol roused him, and darting from the room, he ran 
wildly towards the scene of strife. A man passed him 
as he rushed into the pavilion, and he heard him jump 
over the fence. What a scene was there presented to 
the idolizing husband! His wife was supported in the 
arms of one of the officers of justice—her hair hang- 
ing loose over her person, dabbled with the blood that 
was streaming from her side, and her dress bore many 
of the same dreadful stains. 

“Has he escaped ?” she gasped, as Melton rushed 
towards her. 

“ Who--who,” he franticly exclaimed, as he raised 
her in his arms, but she was past answering. She was 
borne to the house, and surgical assistance immediately 
procured. She lived some hours, and revived suffi- 
ciently to explain the late events to her husband. The 





officers gave the remaining explanation. The escape 
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of Manning had been very soon discovered, and they 
traced him to the place of meeting with Genevieve. 
In the scuffle a pistol had been discharged at her father, 
and throwing herself before him, the ball had pierced 
the bosom of the gentlest and most affectionate of 
human beings. 

+ & * + . * 

It was night, and Melton sat alone beside the corse 
of her who, through years of bitterness and poverty, 
had been an angel breathing peace and hope to his 
wounded spirit. The eyes, that had never before 
failed to reply to his, were closed forever, and the cold 
lips had a placid smile on them, chiselled there by the 
icy touch of death. He kneeled beside her couch, and 
attempted to pray. A groan of anguish broke the 
stillness that reigned in the apartment, and a strange 
figure approached the bier, and looked on the young 
victim that lay there. The candles that illuminated 
the room cast their sickly radiance on a face, on which 
the spirit of desolation sat enthroned. Melton arose, 
and sternly said— 

“ What means this intrusion? who are you?” 

“Peace—peace young man,” said the stranger. “I 
am one on whom the world has placed its ban, and on 
whom God has poured the vials of his wrath. Let me 
here breathe forth the anguish of my soul by the corse 
of my victim, and my child. Yes—the curse of a 
father has fallen. I thought its bitterness was past 
when her mother was taken from me, but now 
Genevieve I deemed thy youth, beauty, and innocence, 
a sufficient exemption from the curse that has followed 
me. ‘May all you desire be withheld. May those you love 
be blasted in your sight, and every hope of happiness 
withered by that God who is about to judge my soul.’ 
These were a father’s words, and they are fulfilled. I 
have drained the bitter draught prepared for me, to its 
very dregs.” 

He seized one of the long dark ringlets that hung 
over her marbled forehead, and severing it from her 
head, he hastily left the room. Since that night the 
pirate has never been heard of. 

Miss Adams returned from her southern tour in time 
to follow the remains of her friend to their last resting 
place. The dying request of Genevieve was, that her 
infant daughter should be consigned to the care of her 
friend. Melton’s wound opened afresh, and a lingering 
disease closed his life within a few months after the 
death of Genevieve. 

My aunt’s voice became nearly indistinct as she 
uttered the last words. I started up, and exclaimed, 

“You are-—you must be her, you have called Mary 
Adams, and I—what am I?” 

“The daughter of my friend, and the solace of my 
declining years,” said she, clasping me to her heart. 








TRYPHIODORUS AND NESTOR. 


Tryphiodorus wrote a lypogrammatic Odyssey: he 
had not an a in the first book, nor a b in the second, and 
so on with the sabsequent letters. One Nestor, in the 
same manner, wrote a lypogrammatic Iliad. These 


THE DYING BLIND GIRL. 


’T was evening’s close. Upon the grassy glade, 

In lightsomeness, the dying sunbeams fell : 

The leafy trees sent forth their lengthen’d shade, 
The wind sigh’d sadly thro’ the silent dell: 

It was a scene of death! A beauteous one 

Was passing from this world of care and strife ; 
Her days well spent—her Maker’s mandates done— 
She long’d to soar to endless bliss and life! 


Beneath the shade of an embowering tree, 

Upon her dying couch, the blind girl lay ; 

It was her wish,—altho’ she might not see 

The grassy earth and sky, and sun’s bright ray,— 
To die amidst the spot where she had stray’d, 

In joy and gladness, many darksome years,— 
Where she had smil’d and laugh’d,and sung and pray’d—- 
Had wept her griefs, and told her bosom’s cares. 


Friend, parent, brother, sister, all, were there— 
In deep despair group’d round their dying girl: 
But all their heart-breath’d prayers and tender care 
Chas’d not death’s image from her cheek of pearl! 
Calm, heavenly thought was writ upon her brow— 
Hope’s peaceful smile inwreath’d her placid cheek,— 
And sweet, yet tremblingly, her voice did flow, 
As thus she spake in accents low and meek : 


“Oh! well-remember’d spot!--once more I feel 
Upon my death-dew’d cheek and brow 
Thy soft air steal ; 
Sweetly and low 
I hear thy streams reveal 
Their love-fraught melodies as on they flow ! 
How kind to bring me here, ere death hath set his seal! 


“Thou faintly-glowing sun——once more thy light 
I feel all kindly o’er my cold cheek play ; 
E’en like thy flight, 
Thou transient ray, 
Departing, only to beam more bright, 
Shall my glad spirit pass away, 
And glorious rise, like thee, after this world of night! 


“The sighing boughs in this woodland dell, 
Oh! never more will I sit below ; 
Nor the glad music-swell 
Of song-birds—nor the flow 
Of the swift-gushing rill, 
No more will tempt my feet to wander through 
The dewy lawns: beloved haunts, farewell ! 


“ Farewell, my Mother! Never more I’ll share 
Thy tender kisses, nor thy warm embrace : 
Father, no more [’|l hear 
Thy voice tell of the place, 
At solemn hour of pray’r, 
Where God resides: soon ends my earthly race : 
Farewell, farewell! joy endless waits me there, 


“ Sister, farewell! No more thy winning lay, 
Nor thy glad laughter—light and bland 
As winds at play, 
Will echo through the land! 
No more will stray 
Thro’ mossy vales and woods link’d hand in hand! 





follies have been imitated repeatedly. 


But mourn not, Sister, that I pass away. 
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“* Parewell, dear Brother! Never wilt thou bring 
And wreathe around my brow and in my hair 
The flowers of spring; 
Friends, lov’d and dear, 
Accept my offering— 
My heart’s fond wish—well may ye ever fare! 
To brighter worlds my joyous flight | wing! 


“ Impress, oh, Mother! once more on my brow 
Thy warm and heart-breath’d kiss : 
Clasp, Father, ere I go 
To God’s bright paradise, 
My hand, while yet | know 
Thy touch: Sister and Brother sing sweet songs of bliss: 
Farewell, all, all farewell! I’m dying now !” 


¥ 


She died! But dissolution was to her 
A blow most kindly dealt by mercy’s hand ; 
Long had her spirit upward yearn’d to soar— 
To wake to glory in a brighter land! 
Serenely as the dying sun she pass’d away,— 
That gentle one! Her’s was a hapless lot! 
The earth’s fair seenes—the heaven’s bright array— 
Aye smiling round her, and she seeing not! 


She died! But ah! it were not meet to mourn 
For one like her! Far better thus to part 
(Than live to learn the world’s ungratefulness and scorn, ) 
With only childhood’s sorrows on the heart! 
They made a grave (and there the cold wreck laid 
Of her so beauteous once, and pure and mecek,) 
Beneath the old trees in the sunny glade— 
Where the cold earth-clods kiss her kindred cheek ! 
Winchester, Va. E. M. H. 





THE LIGHTHOUSE. 
BY JOHN C. M’CABE. 
Hail, lovely light, whose soft and trembling ray, 
Beams o’er the billows at the close of day ; 
Whose star-like beauty gilds the distant wave, 
And shines, the sea-tost mariner to save. 


When daylight dies far in the distant west, 
Like a rich jewel on the heaving breast 

Of Queenly beauty—on the trembling deep, 
Thy brilliant beams in centred glory sleep. 


Emblem of Hope! That star which brightly shines, 
When each false light which lured our steps declines ; 
Which bids the spirit triumph in despair, 

And look beyond its hour of toil and care— 


How oft at midnight when the former hum, 

Of crowded deck, was eloquently dumb, 

And the faint winds came whisp’ring thro’ the shrouds, 
And the pale stars shone faintly thro’ the clouds,— 


- Has thy mild light, as o’er the waters dark, 


Ploughed her lone way o’er home returning barque, 
Brought a soft influence with its mellow rays, 
And led the mind to hours of other days. 


And yet once more wiil not that sweet light burn, 
O’er the blue wave as homeward I return ?— 

My winged barque bounds o’er the ocean’s swell, 
One parting look, then Lighthouse-fire, farewell! 





NOTES AND ANECDOTES, 


Political and Misce}laneous—from 1798 to 1830.—Drawn from 
the Portfolio of an Officer of the Empire,—and translated from 
the Freneh for the Messenger. 


TWO SUICIDES. 


When Captain Wright, the same who had been taken 
in 1796 with Commodore Sidney Smith, and who 
escaped with him, was found at the Temple, in bed, 
with his throat cut, he had before him the number of 
the Moniteur containing the capitulation of Ulm. 

Ten years afterwards, one of the leaders of ihe op- 
position in the British Parliament, M. Whitbread, cut 
his throat on learning the news of the result of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. 

Captain Wright had been taken before L’Orient, afier 
having effected, on the coast of Bivelle, the three de- 
barkments of the conspirators associated with Georges, 

In his double capacity of subject and officer of a fo- 
reign power, he protested against the jurisdiction of 
the criminal tribunal of the Seine; and refused, in the 
audience of the 2d of June, 1804, to answer to the ques- 
tions addressed to him, and which could only refer to 
facts connected with his service. Carried back to the 
Temple, he remained there seventeen months ; and on 
the morning of the 26th of October, 1805, was found 
dead in his bed. 

Wright was a long time regarded in England asa 
victim of the imperial tyranny. This man, who was 
of very moderate importance, acquired suddenly, from 
the rumor of his assassination by the guards of Napo- 
leon, a character ridiculously great. 

‘What becomes of an accusation of assassination, 
when it is impossible to establish any interest which 
the reputed author of the crime could have in commit- 
ting, or having it committed? Georges’ associates had 
been tried; of those condemned, many had been exe- 
cuted—the rest pardoned. Captain Wright might have 
made some revelation which would have compromised 
his government and some unknown leaders of the con- 
spiracy, if there were any such. In what could Napo- 
leon fear him? I know no reasonable supposition that 
we can admit, unless, at least, it be that Napoleon had 
him killed, to save France the expense of maintaining 
him, 

And yet in 1816, at a period so near the fall of the 
empire, when public opinion, so completely changed 
in France and England on the subject of Napoleon and 
his pretended cruelty, would have repelled with energy 
a charge of assassination directed against him, Sidney 
Smith instituted an examination for the purpose of 
establishing the assassination of his former Seeretary. 
Nothing can be more extraordinary than the pamphlet 
published by the Commodore on this subject. To 
every impartial man, Sidney Smith fully succeeded in 
demonstrating, by the amplest testimony, the reality of 
the suicide. 

Madame de Stael, who detested Napoleon, because 
Napoleon detested petticoat politicians, said, with her 
false judgment and brilliant wit: “‘ Bonaparte is unfor- 
tunate: all his enemies die in his hands.” 

I am convinced that Madame de Stael neither be- 
lieved in the assassination of Pichegru, nor of Captain 
Wright. 









A 








TRAFALGAR. 


Commodore Sidney Smith, in his pamphlet on the 
subject of the death of Captain Wright, proved that the 
grief which the capitulation of Ulm caused the prisoner, 
had been completely dissipated by the news of the vic- 
tory of the English fleet at Trafalgar. Agreeing on 
this point with M. de Polignac, the Commodore admits 
that the news of the capitulation of Ulm and the battle 
of Trafalgar were known at Paris the same day--the 
25th October, 1805. 

The capitulation of Ulm was inserted in the Moni- 
teur of the 25th of October; the combat of Trafalgar 
took place on the 21st. Could it have been known at 
Paris the 25th ?—and could Captain Wright have shown 
himself, the evening before his death, joyous and trium- 
phant, in consequence of having learnt the defeat of the 
French fleet? 

The combat of Trafalgar, however, was known in 
France much sooner than it naturally would have been, 
but not until some time after the 25th of October. The 
news was received in this way: When the combat was 
ended, the Admiral, who succeeded Nelson in command, 
immediately despatched several light vessels to carry to 
England the news of the victory. One of these vessels, 
a brig, driven by tempestuous weather, was wrecked on 
the coast of France, about a league from the little har- 
bor of Saint Valery. The sea was so rough, that all 
the exertions of the sailors of the port to extend assist- 
ance to the shipwrecked vessel, were, for a long time, 
fruitless. The hull of the vessel sunk below the sur- 
face ; the officers and sailors, seeking refuge in the fore 
and main tops, could only look forward to certain death. 
Twelve hours had elapsed before the English brig, of 
which nothing could then be seen but the tops of the 
masts, could be boarded, But one person was saved; 
he was a midshipman in the royal navy, who, having 
succeeded in climbing to the top of the mainmast, fast- 
ened himself there, and remained in that position six 
hours, in spite of the wind and the waves which broke 
over him at every moment. This unfortunate young 
man was laid on the shore almost dead, while every one 
busied themselves in striving to restore him. After a 
half hour, during which all sorts of remedies were ap- 
plied, he came to himself—his ideas and memory re- 
turned—his eyes lighted up with great brilliancy—-and 
suddenly assuming an attitude full of pride and exulta- 
tion, he addressed his liberators these words, with an 
accent which it is impossible to describe: 

“ The French navy has been annihilated at Trafalgar.” 


THE POLICE OF HARTWEL. 


The Duke of Rovigo, while Minister of Police, was 
informed of the presence at Paris of a woman of quite 
a distinguished name, sent by the little court of Hart- 
wel to act as a spy at the imperial court, to make over- 
tures to certain persons, and to keep open relations 
already established with others. He caused her to be 
arrested, and brought to his house. This woman was 
handsome, and the Duke of Rovigo found her facile ; 
she had consented very readily to act as a spy at the 
imperial court for the princes of Hartwel, and, conse- 
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lady was, I believe, a thousand francs a month. I do 
not know how much the court of Hartwel gave her; 
but if she received but little from that quarter, her ser- 
vices were afterwards more generously paid: she has 
at the present time five or six hundred thousand frances 
of revenue, gained during the first ten years of the 
restoration. 

In a conference which the Duke of Rovigo had, after 
his return from exile, and his acquittal by the council of 
war of the first military division, with Louis XVIII, 
this Prince was informed of the means employed by 
the police of the imperial government to ascertain what 
passed at Hartwel during his residence at that place. 

“ Monsieur le Duc,” said he to the former Minister, 
“how much did the police which you kept at Hartwel 
cost you?” 

** Sire, it cost us from 120 to 150,000 francs.” 

“That was not too much; it is very near the calcu- 
lation I had made. The Duke d’Aumont was in your 
interest, was he not?” 

“That is a secret of state which I cannot reveal, 
without a formal order from your Majesty.” 

“Speak frankly; I know alinost as much on this 
subject as you do.” 

‘«Since your Majesty seems so well informed, I will 
not deny that the Duke d’Aumont wrote to us about 
twice a month.” 

“ And for that you gave him ai 

* As well as I remember, 24,000 francs a year.” 

“Twenty-four thousand francs! See, Monsieur le 
Duc, how necessary it is to distrust men !—he always 
told me 12,000 francs. It was probably to avoid pay- 
ing my services as an author; for the letters that you 
received were all written by me.” 





GENERAL BONAPARTE, 
A MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE, 


When Emperor, Napoleon was a protector of all 
classes of the Institute, and preserved with as much 
anxiety as ever his title of member of the class of phy- 
sical and mathematical sciences, section of mechanics, 
which he had obtained when only a general. 

He was elected the 5th Nivose, 6th year, (26th De- 
cember, 1797,) when, having returned from the army of 
Italy, after the treaty of Campo-Formio, he submitted 
to the Directory his plan of the Egyptian campaign. 

It was at the sitting of the 6th Nivose (27th of De- 
cember), that General Bonaparte appeared, for the first 
time, at the Institute. For his début he was named, 
with Monge and M. Prony, member of a committee 
charged to examine a machine of M. Hanin, called a 
typographical seal. 

Napoleon, before he had reached the power which he 
afterwards attained, prided himself extremely on this 
nomination. In Egypt, he signed his letters the “ Gene- 
ral-in-Chief of the army of Egypt, Member of the Insti- 
tute.” 

When Consul, he often assisted at the sittings of the 
class of the Institute to which he belonged. These sit- 
tings were then held at the Louvre, to which he used to 
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sidency was offered him, and the discussion, already 
commenced, was resumed without interruption, 

When Emperor, he no longer attended the Institute, 
but desired that his name should continue to figure at 
the head of all the lists of the members of the class of 
physical and mathematical sciences. The annual lists 
published from 1805 to 1815, always contained these 
words: 

“The Emperor, nominated a member of the section 
of mechanics the 5th Nivose of the year vi.” 

He required, when at Paris, that the accounting 
agent of the Institute, in his French dress, with his 
sword at his side, should come every month to the 
Tuileries, or St. Cloud, and bring for his signature the 
receipt-sheet, and place on his table the little gray paper 
bag, in which it is usual to send to the members of the 
Institute the amount of their monthly pay. The Em- 
peror signed the receipt, and gave, as a present to the 
accounting agent, the hundred francs he had brought. 

Napoleon, when Emperor, exacted even of his oldest 
friends, that they should remember the distance which 
separated them; and yet he showed himself proud 
and flattered by a petition which he had just received 
from a member of the Institute, of the class of sciences, 
who addressed him in these words : 

“Sire, and illustrious brother.” 

It has been said that the Emperor was of the number 
of the members of the Institute, turned out in 1815 by 
an ordinance of Louis X VIII, countersigned Vaublanc: 
it has been even added that his successor, named by or- 
dinance, was M. Cauchy. This is a double error. M. 
Cauchy, certainly a sufficiently learned mathematician 
to have been elected by ballot, was named by ordinance, 
but in the place of Monge; and the Emperor did not 
leave his ancient prefect, M. de Vaublanc, the petty 
pleasure of depriving him of his place. 

At the sitting of the 10th of April, 1815, M. Lefévre- 
Gineau, the President, read a letter from Carnot, then 
Minister of the Interior, in these words : 

“It is the wish of his Majesty, that the class should 
name a successor to the place which he occupies in the 
section of mechanics. His name will remain at the 
head of this division, as protector, with mention of the 
date at which he was elected a private member.” 

The balloting for the successor of the Emperor took 
place the 8th of May, 1815. M. Molard obtained the 
majority of votes. His nomination was approved by 
Napoleon the 15th of the same month. 


M. CUVIER. 


When one understands a subject thoroughly, he loves 
to speak about it. M. Cuvier, the most learned man 
we have had in France for many years, was extremely 
fond of discoursing on scientific subjects, and sometimes 
spoke at great length. The Emperor, also well informed, 
though in a very inferior degree, was fond of hearing 
scientific discussions, provided always that they were 
brought, without too much preamble, to the solution of 
some problem. 

One evening M. Cuvier was at the Tuileries; it was 
immediately after a sitting of the Academy of Sciences. 

“M. Cuvier,” said the Emperor, “what have you 
done to-day at the Academy ?” 
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“Sire, we were occupied with the red-beet.” 
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“Ah! ah! and does the Academy think that the soil 
of France is suited to the cultivation of the red-beet ?” 

To answer that very simple question, M. Cuvier, 
like a true man of learning, entered into a geological 
disquisition on soil, from which he passed to the natural 
history of the red-beet. When he had arrived at a 
conclusion, the Emperor was no longer listening: the 
silence of M. Cuvier recalled him from his abstraction, 
and he replied : 

“Very well, M. Cuvier; then does the Academy 
think that the soil of France is suited to the cultivation 
of the red-beet ?” 

M. Cuvier, thinking that some pre-occupation had 
distracted the attention of the Emperor, commenced his 
dissertation ab ovo, and continued it to its end. Napo- 
leon, who had not requested so long an explanation, set 
himself to thinking of something else. When M. Cu- 
vier had concluded, he addressed him in these words: 

“JT thank you very much, M. Cuvier. The first time 
that I see Berthollet, I will ask him if the soil of France 
is suited to the cultivation of the red-beet. 





MICHAUD, 
OF THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 


I have remarked, that Napoleon, when Emperor, did 
not tolerate the slightest appearance of familiarity even 
on the part of those whom he had known and loved at 
an earlier period of his life. He never forgot services 
rendered him at a time when fortune had not yet favored 
him; but he was an Emperor, and wished every one to 
recollect it. ‘Talma, into whose box at the theatre 
General Bonaparte often went, and at whose table, 
while a General, he was often a guest, found his recep- 
tion by the Emperor the more kind in proportion as he 
appeared to forget the past. The Emperor made 
Talma’s fortune two or three times, without ever letting 
the great tragedian perceive that he found his expenses 
extravagant; but then Talma had formerly opened his 
purse to the young General when out of favor, and 
Napoleon thought it but just to repay, as an Emperor, 
the loans that had been made to himself as a General. 

Michaud had also known General Bonaparte: I will 
not say that he had rendered him any service ; a kind- 
ness generally costs something, and generosity was not 
the distinguishing quality of Michaud; but he was 
gay, witty, amusing, and, as such, was liked. The 
Emperor had preserved an agreeable recollection of his 
acquaintance with him; and if he did not admit him 
entirely, as he did Talma, to his intimacy, he, at least, 
showed himself generous and kind. 

In 1809, the favor which Michaud had enjoyed up to 
that time, suddenly ceased. He received, however, on 
many occasions, rich presents; but he never appeared 
at the Tuileries, except with the actors of the Comédie 
Frangaise, when regularly summoned. This species of 
disgrace was attributed by himself to the following cir- 
cumstance: 

Michaud had been named Director of the theatres of 
the court, as successor to Dazincourt: in this character 
he had superintended the representations given at 
Paris, at St. Cloud, and at Fontainebleau: in this, at 
least, consisted the official part of his duties. He had 
others which were not less agreeable. The princesses 
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of the imperial family were fond of playing in private 
theatrical representations, and it was Michaud’s duty 
to hear them recite their parts, and to direct the stage 
management of these exhibitions. The Emperor, when 
not too much employed, took pleasure in attending their 
rehearsals: he frequently even consented to fill the 
office of prompter. All went off very well if the parts 
were committed to memory, and the actors and actresses 
did not show themselves too gauches; but if otherwise, 
the Emperor never suppressed his impatience, and, after 
a few severe criticisms, generally ended by throwing the 
pamphlet containing the play at the head of the actor 
or actress, who showed any deficiency in memory or 
propriety of action. 

One can easily imagine that the imperial court, thus 
travestied to a stage for comic representations, would 
necessarily lose much of its dignity ; and that it would 
require a good deal of caution for one not to forget the 
titles of sire, your majesty, or imperial highness. Mi- 
chaud contained himself as well as he could; but he 
did not always succeed in confining himself within 
those respectful bounds which the master of the place, 
even then, exacted. Michaud took great quantities of 
snuff; and snuffers well know how difficult it is for 
lovers of tobacco to see a pinch taken at their side, 
without stretching out the hand in the direction of the 
open box. In the course of the rehearsals Michaud 
found himself very often near the Emperor, who took 
several pinches every minute. In a moment of distrac- 
tion, and obeying an impulse entirely mechanical, Mi- 
chaud happened to introduce his fingers into the snuff- 
box of the Emperor. Nothing more was necessary. 
Napoleon first discontinued his visits to the rehearsals ; 
afterwards the rehearsals themselves ceased, and the 
princesses no longer played their private comedies. 

The imprudent actor thus lost in a moment the best 
part of his duties. 


A LESSON IN DECLAMATION. 


It has been said and repeated, that Talma was in 
the habit of giving the Emperor lessons in declama- 
tion, and that he taught him to study his attitudes, and 
to ennoble his manner, when about to appear in any 
great ceremony. Talma never gave him lessons of any 
kind; but, on the contrary, received them from him, 
and even in the tragic art. I will state here, by the 
way, that Talma loved Napoleon as one loves God ; 
he never spoke, without the liveliest emotion, of one 
who had been his benefactor, after having been his 
friend. When Talma, at the conclusion of one of 
those parts, which required such profound study, and 
such long meditation, came to rest himself in the dress- 
ing room of the theatre, he almost invariably fell into 
a fit of drowsiness, unless the conversation turned on 
the Revolution, or the Emperor ; these two words had 
the power of immediately arousing him. He would 
then speak, and with a wit and charm that no one can 
describe. 

One evening he had played Nero in Britannicus. 
The representation was over, and he was resting him- 
self in the dressing-room, waiting the announcement of 
his carriage ; some one spoke of the famous lessons in 
declamation which it was said he had given the Empe- 





“T have never given any lessons in declamation to 
the Emperor; he had no need of them; and, as for my 
part, I have often been very glad to copy his attitudes, 
and to profit by his advice. I have played Nero this 
evening ; I have been frequently, and I may say, justly 
applauded. It is a part which I play well—of which I 
am master: it is to the Emperor that I am indebted for 
playing it well. He had come one evening to the re- 
presentation of Britannicus. The next morning I went 
to the Tuileries; he was pleased to permit me often to 
approach him. ‘I saw you play Nero, yesterday,’ said 
the Emperor, observing me, ‘and I think you are de- 
ceived in the character. Nero is an Emperor, it is true. 
If you had to represent him on a triumphal car, in the 
midst of senators, I could well conceive the air of gran- 
deur which you attribute to him. But in Britannicus, 
Nero is paying his court to a young woman, and dis- 
putes with her mother. The scenes are those of pri- 
vate life; and there is no occasion to hoist an Emperor 
upon a pedestal, to make him utter what you have said 
yourself a hundred times. An Emperor has not, sim- 
ply because he is an Emperor, the less a wife, a mis- 
tress, a mother, &c.; and when he wishes to speak to 
his wife, to his mistress, to his sister, he does not clothe 
himself in his imperial costume, that he may remain 
an emperor ; he does not address them a pompous ha- 
rangue, to ascertain if they are well. In thus mount- 
ing us on stilts, you would make one believe Emperors 
were not men. Reflect on this, and in ten days I will call 
for Britannicus, and go to see you play.’ I had long ap- 
preciated the justness of these reflections, and I was led, 
in consequence, to introduce those innovations in the tra- 
gic art, which were so long censured, but which are at 
length approved. When the Emperor spoke to me, I 
still sacrificed to the bad taste of the times; his coun- 
cils were an encouragement to free myself from all hu- 
man respect. I played Nero as I had comprehended 
the part—as the Emperor comprehended it. ‘The first 
time I was only applauded by him; but the public at 
last understood it, and suffered itself to be more affect- 
ed, in proportion as I appeared to make fewer efforts to 
obtain that result.” 

Aftera momentary silence, Talma resumed—‘“ I have 
given, in the course of my life, very few lessons in de- 
clamation. I have sometimes aided, with my advice, 
young players in whom I perceived promising talents. 
Moreover, I am convinced that the dramatic art is not 
to be taught. To speak accurately, I never gave any 
such lessons but on one occasion, and it was under 
these circumstances : 

“T received, one day, the visit of a young Russian, 
who was particularly recommended to me; he was of 
high birth, and possessed a great fortune. After a few 
words of politeness, he asked me if I would consent to 
give him a few lessons in declamation. I replied that 
it was not my custom, and that I would not have time 
todoso. He insisted with much earnestness, and, at 
the moment that I saw him about to make me offers of 
money, I interrupted him, by saying—‘ I will give you 
no lessons, but come and see me, and, if you wish, we 
will converse on tragedy, literature, and the art of ora- 
tory.’ 

“This young man had singularly pleased me; he 
expressed himself with a warmth and energy which 





ror. Talma replied quickly : 


gave mea high opinion of his intelligence. He return- 
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ed, and I commenced by offering to read; I took upa 
tragedy, and read two or three scenes, ‘That is very 
fine,’ he said, ‘ but I wish to hear you recite something 
els+? My library was open; he went to it, and brought 
me a volume of Tacitus, pointing with his finger toa 
harangue toa Roman army. ‘ You understand,’ he said, 
‘I do not intend myself for the stage; but I belong toa 
country which, a long time enslaved, is beginning to 
break its chains. They have inoculated us with 
liberty, in making us breathe the air of France ; sooner 
or later a terrible revolution will break out in Russia, 
where heretofore there have been only revolutions of 
the palace. With this conviction, a man who feels that 
he has spirit and energy, ought to prepare himself for 
his part, and I am studying mine. I wish to know how 
to speak; I wish to obtain from you the secret of 
moving the mass.’ 

“T saw him frequently afterwards ; he subsequently 
returned to Russia.” 

Talma, in this conversation, had pronounced a Rus- 
sian name which I forgot almost immediately. After- 
wards I received the details of the conspiracy which 
broke out at St. Petersburgh on the death of Alexan- 
der; in reading over the names of three superior officers 
who had been condemned to death and executed, one 
of them struck me particularly; in reading it, I ima- 
gined that I still heard the word pronounced by Talma. 


LEKAIN, 


Talma was fond of speaking of Lekain, and it was 
from him that I heard the particulars I am about to 
recite. 

Lekain was a great amateur of executions. He never 
omitted any opportunity of seeing a man hung, broken 
on the wheel, or quartered. This celebrated tragedian 
was so well known at the Place de Gréve, that the first 
of the executioner’s assistants, who observed him, was 
accustomed to make a sign to his comrades and the sol- 
diers of the guard, saying —“‘let this gentleman pass— 
he is an amateur!” And Lekain, who could not claim 
the privilege of the nobles, of standing on the scaffold 
during executions, was admitted, without difficulty, 
within the enclosure surrounding it. 

The Parliament of Paris had condemned a man to be 
broken alive on the wheel. The day of execution had 
arrived, and Lekain was going, in great haste, to the 
Place de Gréve, not wishing, as he said, to be absent at 
the raising of the curtain, and desiring to see every 
thing, from the first preparations to the final stroke that 
the executioner was accustomed to give the patient, 
after he had separately broken ail his limbs. 

On the way he met, by accident, one of his most in- 
timate friends, Desfontaines, a mild, modest man, very 
much esteemed as a man of letters, and to whom we 
are indebted for a translation of Virgil in prose, and 
two or three tragedies, even the titles of which have 
been long forgotten. 

““Come with me,” said Lekain, “I wish you to seea 
very curious exhibition.” 

“What is it?” 

“ An execution! a man is about to be broken on the 
wheel; it is a thing that one must see.” 


Desfontaines at first only replied by a gesture of 
horror, 





“Come, come, we have not a minute to lose; they 
are about to begin.” 

“No, certainly, I will not go; I would dream of it 
for six weeks.” 

“What achild you are! One should see a little of 
every thing in this world. I assure you it is very cu- 
rious.” 

And Lekain, seizing his friend’s arm, led him on in 
spite of himself. They reached the Place de Gréve in 
company, and at the words, “ let this gentleman pass— 
he is an amateur !” the ranks opened before Lekain, and 
closed against Desfontaines, with whom none of those 
employed about the Place were acquainted. 

Lekain, feeling that he had lost the arm of Desfon- 
taines, turned back, and beheld his friend separated 
from him by a line of soldiers. ‘Let this gentleman 
pass,” said the tragedian, “he is the executioner of 
Orleans.” 

At this revered name the ranks were again opened, 
and Lekain, seizing hold of Desfontaines, drew him 
towards the scaffold, and there, like a true cicerone, ex- 
plained the particular use of each instrument of torture. 

Desfontaines, to his great displeasure, was forced to 
witness all the details of the execution. When termi- 
nated, he retired with Lekain, greatly distressed in his 
mind and feelings. 

“T am going to play at Fontainebleau,” said Lekain, 
on leaving him. “They are about to represent a new 
piece at the Comédie Franeaise this evening ; you will 
much oblige me by writing me, after the performance, 
if the play has succeeded. On carrying your letter to 
the carriages of the court, you will find some one to 
take charge of it” 

“T will do so.” 

Desfontaines returned home. The words “ execu- 
tioner of Orleans,” the title which had been so unex- 
pectedly given him, could not get out of his head. He 
thought of it till night ; it followed him even to the thea- 
tre: it was with difficulty that he could pay attention 
to the performance. 

The piece was successful. As soon as the author 
was named, Desfontaines hastened to quit the theatre, 
wrote a note, and carried it to the stand Whence the 
carriages of the court set oif Only one remained, 
which was intended for the Prince of Condé; the door 
was open, and the Prince was already preparing to 
enter, when Desfontaines stopped him, and requested 
that he would, on arriving at Fontainebleau, have a 
letter, which he desired to entrust to him, sent to Lekain. 

“ Very willingly, sir,” replied the prince ; ‘ but from 
whom ?” 

“From his intimate friend.” 

“Tlis intimate friend, Mr. -—— ?” 

The Prince waited for a name, which Desfontaines, 
distracted, sought in vain; at last the unfortunate de- 
signation of the morning again got possession of his 
mind. 

“His intimate friend,” replied he, “ the executioner 
of Orleans.” 

He immediately quitted the place. The Prince was 
at first astonished at this singular intimacy between the 
celebrated actor and an executioner; but as he saw 
nothing physically impossible in such a friendship, he 
ceased to think about it, until, on his arrival at Fon- 





tainebleau, he had cecasion to send the letter to its ad- 
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dress. A servant was sent to inform Lekain that the 
Prince of Condé desired to speak to him. Lekain came 
immediately. 


“T ought to inform you, gentlemen, who the person 
is to whom you speak. I am the executioner of Paris. 
1 have married my daughter to the son of one of my 


“ Here, sir, is a letter which a person who calls himself | professional brethren, and we are celebrating the mar- 


your intimate friend, charged me to have delivered to 
you.” 

“Ah, yes! I have the honor to thank your highness. 
It is in fact from one of my best friends.” 

“Ts he, indeed, your intimate friend ?” 

* Undoubtedly, my lord.” 

“Permit me, then, to say that you choose your 
friends in singular professions.” 

“But, my lord, he isa very distinguished literary man.” 

“A literary man! in truth?” 

“Yes, my lord, we are indebted to him for some 
highly esteemed translations—even for some tragedies.” 

“Tragedies! tragedies!—say then that he has exe- 
cuted the dénowement.” 

“Yes,my lord, the dénowement,and the other parts also.” 

“The devil! I did not know that France was so 
happy as to possess a literary executioner.” 

“How! an executioner, my lord ?” 

“Yes! I asked the gentleman who he was? he 
replied, the executioner of Orleans.” 

At this moment Lekain recalled the events of the 
morning; he was unable to restrain his bursts of laugh-| 
ter, and had the greatest difficulty in explaining to the 
Prince the circumstances that gave rise to so ridiculous 
a mistake, 

The Prince of Condé amused the whole court with 
the recital of the adventure. 


M. DE LALLY, 
AND THE EXECUTIONER OF PARIS. 
There are many extraordinary coincidences in actual 
life. M. de Lally, before going to seek in India the 
command which terminated so fatally for him, was, 
while at Paris,a young man of elegant appearance, 
gallant, thoughtless, devoted to pleasure, and full of 
riotous mirth, as a great name permitted one to be with 
impunity. 
One night, M. de Lally and some boon companions, 
after a drinking frolic, traversed the streets of the capi- 
tal, seeking to amuse themselves at the expense of such 
of the lower classes as they could find at that late hour. 
Suddenly, in the little street of Saint Jean, generally 
so quiet, they heard the music of a party of dancers. 
Looking up, they discover the windows of an apart- 
ment in the third story brilliantly illuminated. ‘There 
it is, they exclaimed, at the same moment: they are 
dancing—let us go up and jointhem. No sooner said 
than done. They ring at the door; a man with a frank 
and open countenance receives them. 
“Sir,” said M. de Lally to him, “ we are gentlemen; 
we are very fond of dancing. Chance has brought us 
into your part of the city. We heard music, and were 
unable to resist the wish to ask you to permit us to 
join in your amusements. Do not refuse us; I will 
guarantee you shall have no cause to repent of your 
politeness.” 
“Very willingly, gentlemen; but before entering, 
you must be informed who it is you visit.” 
“ Of what importance is that! Your language proves 
that you have been well educated ; we think we shall 


riage.” 

At this announcement, the young gentlemen hesi- 
tated a moment; but quickly resuming- their gaiety, 
and smiling at the idea of being able to say, in the 
salons of Versailles,—‘* we have danced at the house 
of the executioner of Paris,” they replied, “Sir, we 
are delighted to form your acquaintance in this place. 
Your tone and manner reconcile us at once to one 
whose title, we must confess, cannot always be pro- 
nounced without shuddering.” 

As soon as they were introduced, the young nobles 
hastened to engage themselves to the handsomest wo- 
men in the room, and to commence the dance. 

M. de Lally, affected, without knowing why, remain- 
ed alone near the master of the house, and commenced 
interrogating him. 

“You do not yourself, sir, act as executioner ?” 
“Not generally—I have aids; I only assist them. 
But should the person condemned be a great noble—if 
it were you, sir, for example, I should regard it as a 
duty, as an honor, to act myself. 

M. de Lally forced a smile, and shortly withdrew. 
Fifteen years afterwards, almost to the very day, this 
same executioner cut off the head of M. de Lally. 
Should you at this day go into the street des Marais, 
in the rear of the Diorama, and knock at the door of a 
house of a handsome appearance, without a number, 
you will be received by a man whose person very much 
resembles that of Louis X.VI; he will accost you po- 
litely, and reply to your questions without the least 
repugnance. He wiil show you his library; for he 
amuses himself a great deal with literature. If you 
ask him, he will tell you that he would give half his for- 
tune, very lawfully acquired, for the abolition of the 
punishment of death. 

Without requiring to be much pressed, he wi! show 
you his museum,—a little guillotine in mahogany, and 
a large cutlass. The guillotine is the first model of 
this instrument ever made; the cutlass is that with 
which the gentlemen, who, under the ancien régime, 
enjoyed the privilege of not being hung, were decapi- 
tated. After having showed you a large gap at the 
edge of the cutlass, he will tell you: 

“In the time of my father, the nobles of the court 
had the right of remaining on the platform of the seaf- 
fold during executions. When M. de Lally had his 
head cut off, a young noble accidentally struck against 
my father’s arm, turned aside the stroke, and the blade 
was broken against a tooth.” 


THE DUCHESS OF C#**#**, 
NOW DUCHESS OF D****, 

There lived, about forty years since, an old Duke, 
whose principality, in the event of his dying without 
heir, was to revert to the crown of Russia. This old 
Duke had passed sixty years of his life in a state of 
constant hostility against the Emperor and the Russian 
covernment. He was without children, and saw with 
despair the moment approach, when his death would 
be the means of enriching those he so cordially de- 





not be out of our sphere in your house.” 


tested, 
Vou. Ill.—49 
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One day he adopted a sudden resolution. A noble 
in his neighborhood, his vassal, had a daughter of seven- 
teen, beautiful, full of talent, and well educated. He 
asked her in marriage; in other words, he announced 
to his vassal that he intended to marry his daughter. 
A refusal was impossible ; the proposition was received, 
as it ought to have been, with submission and respect. 
The young lady herself, who perhaps had already 
dreamed of other lovers, was not the less bound to yield 
to the wishes of her father and her prince. 

The ceremony was celebrated without delay. On 
leaving the church, the old Duke gallantly seized the 
hand of his young bride, and said : 

“Madame, I must have an heir before the end of 
twelve months. ‘This country is too cold, and does not 
suit you. Your equipages are ready ; you will set off 
instantly for Italy. My chamberlain, an amiable man, 
handsomely made, and full of talent, will accompany 
you. Let me hear from you from time to time, and do 
not return until you are a mother.” 

The young Duchess once more submitted, and set off 
on her journey. She returned at the expiration of a 
year; the old Duke had an heir. 

The cold sky of Russia was not probably more suited 
to the youthful heir than to his mother; for immedi- 
ately after the death of his father, the old Duke, she 
fixed herself in France, having made an arrangement 
with the court of Russia for an exchange of her princi- 
pality. 

Married to a young Duke much in favor, in conse- 
quence of his being the nephew of a very powerful 
personage, she is at the present day the most distin- 
guished ornament of the diplomatic salons, 





NAVARINO. 
BY MISS E. DRAPER. 
PART Il. 


Chain’d by deep slumber, long the fierce Turk lay 
In gentle dreams ; his spirit wing’d away 

'To pleasant lands, where goodly things invite 

To holy treat the eager appetite ; 

Of Tuba’s fruit a glorious feast he made, 

And linger’d long beneath its cooling shade ; 
Thence to Al Zannat’s bright abode, where he 
Beheld those beings, whose dark radiant eyes, 

In fadeless lustre, are (or seem to be,) 

Th’ eternal suns that light all paradise. 


Another dream stole o’er the sleeping Turk: 

Strange men, and ghastly, rose before his sight, 

In whose grim visages there seem’d to lurk 

Dark woe and mystery ; in bloody plight 

The ghostly multitude pass’d sighing by; 

And in their rear there came a conquering train, 
With blood-stain’d banners streaming from on high, 
And arms and spoils seized from the vanquish’d slain. 
Tle, the proud leader of that countless host, 

Seem’d terrible to look upon,—and most 


From the dark sternness of his steady eyes, 

That with one glance all gentle hopes could banish. 
“‘ Hide ye afar,” the conquering master cries, 

And at his word the Turkish captives vanish. 


Roused by the sight of such a spectacle, 

The waking Turk shudder’d as yet he thought 
Upon the dismal dream, which might foretel 
Coming events with dire destruction fraught! 
Yet did his spirit heed the fatal warning 7— 
While yet the gentle light of day was dawning, 
He hurried on to face his deadly foes, 

As thro’ his fleet loud rung the battle ery, 

And Greek and Christian at the signal rose, 

In calm resolve to vanquish or to die. 


They met; a sportive gale their colours fann’d; 
The joyous birds came fluttering from land, 

And then upon the highest mast alighted, 

Plum’d their gay feathers, and seem’d naught affrighted. 
There was a pause,—ere yet the word was given 
To onset terrible,—through earth and heaven 

A heavy silence reign’d. In the heart’s lightness 
There may be beauty on a sea of brightness, 

And joy there may be in soft azure skies ; 

But the enchantment of all nature dies 

In that dark moment, when death’s shadowy wing, 
In sickly dimness, veils earth’s pageantry, 

Tho’ noontide glory should unclouded fling 

A flood of radiance over land and sea. 

O’er Navarino beam’d the sun’s broad ray, 

Yet look’d it most like to that ghastly glare, 

That o’er the dying face is seen to play 

When the dark hue of chilling death is there. 


Now rush’d to battle all the bold and brave, 
And heavy cannonading rent the shore, 

But the Turks shudder’d as their corvettes gave 
The bloody signal in the thundering roar ; 

The tall ships tremble, and the water shook, 
While echo caught the tumult in the sky, 

And to the very verge of heaven she took, 

All she could gather of the battle ery. 


Again went thundering thro’ the middle air 
The sound of cannon, till the waters were 
Crimson’d with crime. A Gaul, a Briton fell, 
And then a hardy Russian; but ’twould swell 
Into a catalogue most foul, to tell 

The fearful numbers of the Turks that lay, 
Like fallen leaves upon an autumn day. 

Even justice, half appeased, look’d from the skies 
With eye less stern than she was wont of late, 
Pleased to behold the bleeding sacrifice 

Upon the altar of th’ Egyptian fleet. 


Still roar’d the tumult of the cannon’s blast, 
And, as on bloody journies, forth it past-- 

Bore from the sinking wreck the mangled limb, 
Torn rudely from the bleeding trunk of him, 
Who, like a gallant hero, battles on, 

Tho’ his right arm and trusty sword be gone; 
They bring unto the shrine of liberty, 

The saint, his prayers--the civil man his lore— 
And gentle woman, in her sympathy, 

A generous flood of patriot tears will pour ; 
But the true warrior in his ardor drains 

(To the last drop) the blood of his heart’s veins. 
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Now closer the conflicting squadrons drew, 

And fast and thick the whizzing death-balls flew— 
Thro’ the dark smoke now gleamed the vivid flashes, 
Then blazed destruction,—and the burning ashes 
Fell hissing on the surface of that water, 

Already laden with the reckless slaughter ;— 
Hark! to yon blast which speaks the fearful doom 
Of Turkey’s boasting,—-scattering in the air 
Banners and arms, while the fierce flames consume 
Many a tall war-ship that was reeling there. 


List! there is horror hovering o’er yon wreck, 
The last of the proud crescent,—her high mast, 
Torn in fell fury from the shatter’d deck, 

Unto the waves like lighter ruin cast, 

Floats on the billow,—and the frighten’d crew 
Start to behold how rush the greedy waves 

All heedless o’er them: staggering to and fro, 
The leaky wreck at length asunder cleaves, 
And down she sinks, as thing that had not been, 
Or only in imagination seen. 


But from the deep wild prayers to Alla rise, 
Faint—-and more faint—then all is still dismay— 
The distant echo of that murmuring dies, 

And the deep waters roll their woes away. 

Aye then and there went many a daring one 

To the long slumbers of his billowy home, 

And many a Mussulman, whose spirit brave 
Had clung to life with fond but vain endeavor, 
Sunk, in the gushing of the dark-red wave, 
Forever !— 


So ceased all tumult: Gentle evening threw 
A mournful glory o’er the solemn west, 

In a pure sky of soft ethereal blue ; 

The weary sun sunk to his nightly rest ; 
Upon the bosom of the wave there glows 
Reflected splendor from the gilded skies ; 
And battle-smoke like broken vapor rose, 
Tinged with the beauty of the sunset dyes. 


Now flock the war-birds from their far abode ; 
No sound was heard but that of their broad wing, 
That, flapping, came along the airy road, 

O’er dead, and dying, darkly hovering ; 

And, as the sombre waves all silent roll’d, 

And starry-light came streaming from the sky, 

It look’d the wreck of all things, to behold 

The lingering fragments as they scudded by, 

Of those tall vessels that had been so late 

The pride and glory of th’ Egyptian flect. 


He stood sole monarch of so wild a scene— 
Death--with his blade—around him still were seen 
Most direful doings, and in wildest stare, 

Oft gazed he on the flood—and scarce could he 
Believe the dreadful carnage that was there, 

Or half the havoc ’mong mortality ; 

Yet there was pleasure in his greedy eye, 

’T was satisfaction ; was it wonder?--whiy, 

A change of food is lightsome; and of late 

He had grown tired of gulping Greeks: so then 
It was in truth a most delicious treat 

To feed his hunger upon Mussulmen. 

Prince Edward, Va, 


TWO VISITS IN A DAY. 


It was in the winter of 182—, that I happened to be 
a sojourner for a few days ina city of the Old Domi- 
nion, It was intensely cold, and, as J] was just from 
the south-west, where I had been for several years, | 
felt it more sensibly than others around me. It seemed 
to me, to be the severest weather I had ever known. 
The clouds had a hard, sullen, relentless look, which 
seemed to indicate that they were resolved not to dis- 
perse, until they had given us a complete soaking. 
Accordingly, about an hour after breakfast was over at 
the hotel where I put up, a rain commenced, pretty 
much, I suppose, after the manner of that which ceased 
not for forty days and forty nights. I had nothing to 
do—never was I so at a loss. The few people who 
were in the house stalked about whistling, their hands 
in their pockets—now and then commenting on and 
cursing the weather, and occasionally a word or two 
was dropped on political subjects, but in such a manner 
as not to excite the slightest interest. This will never 
do, thought I—I shali have a fit of the blues if I stay 
here; and observing that the rain did not seem likely 
to abate, I determined to brave the torrent and visit a 
relation of mine, who, I had been told, resided in the 
city. My landlord gave me directions to the house, 
and being well equipped for such an expedition, I sal- 
lied forth. Fortunately, 1 had not far to go, and, in a 
few minutes, found myself at Mr. D ’s door. His 
wife was a cousin of mine. She brought D, a large 
fortune; and, as I expected, I found their residence 
one of the handsomest private buildings in » A 
servant answered my knock, and conducted me through 
a room handsomely, or rather showily furnished, which 
seemed to be used solely as a hall or entrance room. 
Seated on the carpet, and regarding each other with 
looks of fierce defiance, were two boys, apparently 
eight and ten years of age. They had been building 
houses of books, and a tremendous volume of “ Aber- 
crombie’s Seots Warriors” lay with its leaves sadly 
torn and crumpled beside them. As I casta look on 
the insulted works of the historian, the thought occur- 
red to me, that he could scarcely have recounted the 
adventures of many fiercer heroes than the lillipu- 
tian warriors before me. I passed on, and was ushered 
into a small parlor, where Mrs. D, was seated, reading 
a novel. She was much surprised to see me, but 
welcomed me very cordially. ‘* Well, now, who could 
have thought to see you—it really has been an age 
since you were in Virginia; but you must be very 
cold ; pray draw nearer to the fire’”——place, she should 
have said, for fire there was none, except a few half 
dead coals, which seemed to be expiring with despair 
at the idea of being expected to kindle a few round 
pine logs laid above them, which looked as comfortless, 
aye, and as black too, as an Irish spinning-wheel. I 
took a seat, however, and, after the usual inquiries, 
had time to look about me. My cousin was a middle- 
sized woman, and had often been called pretty. Her 
complexion was dark, but her features were handsome, 
except that her eyes had an unsettled expression, which 
detracted much in my opinion from her appearance. 
She wore a very fine cap, very much soiled, and a 
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every way but the right way. A pink gause hand- 
kerchief, much frayed and faded, with the point, which 
should have been on her back, over the right shoulder, 
completed her costume. Perhaps I ought to mention 
that her hair, which was naturally very dark, was 
beginning to turn grey, and was arranged in the most 
disorderly set of puffs | ever remember to have seen. 
In one corner of the room, playing with a large wax 
doll, stood a little girl six years of age, sluttishly, but 
fashionably, attired after’ the prevailing mode for chil- 
dren. Her hair was pinned up in papers all over her 
head. She wore a crimson frock extremely short, with 
trowsers of most equivocal pretensions to whiteness. 
She held a saucer filled with an odd looking mixture, 
with which she pretended to feed her doll. ‘Come 
here, Angelica, my dear, and speak to your cousin,” 
said her mother—* shake hands with him,” she added, 
as the child approached me, staring, with a pair of 
great round eyes, full in my face. Accordingly, I 
reached forth my hand, and when I withdrew it from 
hers, found two of my benumbed fingers stuck fast 
together. While I sat shivering with cold by the side 
of the chimney place, the door flew open, and a little 
boy, who might be three years old, gallopped in. With- 
out noticing any thing else, he ran straight to his sister 
to seize her doll; but finding she did not mean to resign 
it, he threw himself on the floor, screaming with all 
his might. “Hush, hush, Alexander, said Mrs. D—; 
if he don’t hush, Fanny, you must take him away,” 
added she, toa little sickly looking mulatto, who stood, 
the very personification of an ague, by the side of her 
gentle little master. As there was no hearing the 
sound of any voice but his own, master Alick’s mama 
made the little girl take him up and bear him off, he 
screaming all the way, as if twenty such spirits as 
that of his royal namesake, of warlike memory, ani- 
mated his pigmy frame. Peace having now ensued, 
my cousin proceeded to make numberless inquiries of 
me; and when I could keep my teeth from chattering, 
I endeavored to answer her and sustain the conversation. 
She had informed me that Mr. D. was at home, and 
would shortly return to the room in which we were; 
but as he delayed coming longer than she expected, 
she now went to inform him of my arrival. I took the 
opportunity which her absence afforded, to get as nearly 
up the chimney as I well could. Gocd heavens! how 
strange! said I to myself, that people, who have the 
means of being comfortable, should not have a fire such 
a day as this. My cousin entered the room so softly, 
that I had no chance to resume my position on the out- 
side of the fender, before she was near the seat she had 
left. “Really, it is excessively cold,” said she, as she 
gave the fire a thorough and most alarming stir—alarm- 
ing, because I really feared she would put out every 
spark. However, she rang the bell, and my spirits 
began to revive when I heard her tell the servant to 
bring some dry wood. Mr. D. now entered. He 
was very polite, seemed delighted to see me, and asked 
me what I thought of the weather, as it had just com- 
menced snowing along with the rain. I told him but 
one opinion could be entertained of it, and that was, 
that it was intolerable; and so, indeed, it was without 
a fire. When I was nearly frozen to death, I arose to 
return to the hotel; but this they would by no means 
allow—I must stay to dinner—there could be no excuse 








for me; so down I sat, expecting certainly, however, 
we should have a fire when the dry wood came. 

But, alas! the servant returned with an armful of 
wet pine split up, and I was compelled to content my- 
self with seeing a smoke made, when I had hoped to 
feel a fire. In the course of our conversation, Mr. D. 
informed me that my friend L. the dearest and best of 
friends, whom I was on my way to visit, had removed 
from his former residence, and was engaged in the mer- 
cantile business to which he had been bred, in ——, not 
many doors from D.’s own house. I was delighted to 
hear this, and resolved to hasten my departure in conse- 
qnence. L. had also married a relation of mine, who 
had been reared and educated by my mother, who 
repaid her cares with the affection of a daughter, and 
whom I loved as an elder sister. Her husband was 
many years my senior, but this had proved no bar to 
our intimacy. 

Well, at last the dinner hour came, and on rushed 
before us the three eldest children into the dining- 
room—a large, well-furnished room, but only with a 
small attempt ata fire in the hearth. In leaving the 
sitting-room for this, it was (if I may use a vulgar 
expression,) like stepping out of the frying-pan into 
the fire, or, to speak more consistently, out of the refri- 
gerator into the ice-house, as I dare say there had not 
been even a coal in the latter since breakfast time, until 
the table was set for dinner. At the foot of the table, 
which was well covered with silver and cut glass, there 
stood the remains of what had been a ham of bacon. 
A tureen was at the head, and that of course was 
covered, and so were the other four dishes. 1 had, 
therefore, all the happiness of imagining I was to fare 
sumptuously, if I could not get warm, until, as we 
were about to sit down, Mr. D. observed my deplorable 
condition (for by this time, reader, I could scarcely 
speak), and proposed putting the table closer to the fire. 
I did not attempt to oppose them, because I saw they 
were no more aware that there was not a good fire, 
than they were that I heartily wished myself back at 
the hotel, or, indeed, any where to get warm. In 
moving the table, only two of the dishes were over- 
turned. Out of one rolled some shrivelled potatoes, 
which, to use a common culinary phrase, had sobbed 
long enough to shed tears; and outof the other poured 
some gravy, or some such thing, that resembled soup 
maigre, alias dish water, more than any thing else—so 
my epicurean visions were put to flight. However, 
we commenced our attack, and towards the conclusion, 
I was informed by master George that there was 
pudding for dinner. Accordingly, in due time, the said 
pudding made its appearance. It was (to use the old 
African’s words) “fa ting dat would not tan,” but it 
laid down lazily in the dish, and looked as if it had a 
great mind to break all to pieces. It was, however, 
extremely hot, and I determined to eat heartily of it, 
even should it be as tasteless as every thing which had 
preceded it. I therefore allowed myself to be plenti- 
fully helped to it, and felt somewhat benefitted by its 
scalding my stomach considerably. After dinner, we 
continued in the room, and I, blockhead-like, in the 
excess of my politeness, desired Mrs. D. to play on the 
piano whicl, stood in this room, because, as she said, 
they “.ever used their drawing-room except for large 
parties.” She complied with great alacrity; but only 
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think, reader, what she played—actuaily the Battle of 
Prague! And there I stood, it seemed to me, one good 
hour and a half, keeping time with the “chatter of my 
jaws,” being barbarous enough all the time to wish 
that my cousin would silence with the cannon she was 
firing on the keys, the dispiriting cries of the wounded 
soldiery, which, in the course of her progress, she 
imitated more than once. 

But all trials come to a conelusion—even the Battle 
of Prague has an end, and my troubles were over at 
last. It had stopped raining and did not snow very 
fast, so I thought this the proper time to make my 
escape from the icelandic atmosphere of the house. I 
told Mr. and Mrs. D. in answer to their pressing 


request to call again, that it would be out of my power | 
to do so, and said, if they would give me Mr. L.’s | 
They 


address, they would confer a favor on me. 
obliged me by doing so, and I took my leave—resolv- 
ing, in sober earnestness, that the next time I visited 
them, it should be in the summer. 

The first thing I did when I got into the street was 
to look about me for a place of public resort where I 
could warm myself. Fortunately, a sort of cook’s- 
shop was at hand. Here I found a good coal fire, got 
a glass of wine, and after sitting half an hour in a 
warm corner, proceeded on my way. L.’s house was 
not large, and wore a very plain appearance. The 
little porch in front was closed at the sides and well 
matted, and it was neat, notwithstanding the weather. 
My knock was answered by a servant boy of sixteen, 
an old acquaintance of mine though. “How are you 
Ben,” said I; “surely you have not forgotten me?” 
“Oh no, master Frederick, and it was only yestarday 
I heard mistress say she understood you was in Vir- 
ginny; walk in, sir; she will be mighty glad to see 
you.” So, afier [ had laid aside my dripping hat and 
cloak, I followed him into the sitting-room, but not 
before I heard my cousin Mary exclaim, ‘ that must be 
Frederick M.” In the next moment I was in the room, 
and received the most affectionate welcomes from Mrs. 
L. and her two sweet daughters. I was soon seated 
in one of the well cushioned chairs which were placed 
on each side of the fire—and there was no mistake 
about this; it was a real fire that roared and sparkled 
most charmingly, and would not have disgraced a 
country hearth-stone. Every thing in the little apart- 
ment looked cheerful and comfortable. The windows 
were shaded with snow-white curtains--the brasses of 
the hearth-furniture glittered and reflected brightly 
the blaze and curling smoke; and evidenily enjoying 
the comforts of her situation, close to the fender sat a 
little white kitten on the rug, which protected a hand- 
some green carpet. Mrs, L. sat on one side of the 
fire—her two daughters in front of it; one knitting— 
the other with a book still open in herhand. 1 glanced 
into it—it was Mrs. Sherwood’s “ Lady of the Manor.” 
My cousin Mary was neatly attired in a dark dress, 
with white apron, cape and cap; the latter very pretty 
and becoming, and decorated with a purple and white 
ribbon. She was still a very lovely woman, though 
her daughters were almost grown. She was rathier 
tall, was a handsome figure, had a sweet smile, a sweet 
voice, fine teeth, and a fine complexion; and if these 
advantages do not entitle a woman to be called lovely, 
I do not know what does. Her eyes, too, were very 
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fine eyes, and beamed on me with such sweet compla- 
cency, as was quiie endearing—indeed, I am sure she 
felt a sister’s love for me. Mary and Eleanor L. were 
fourteen and fifteen years of age. They were both 
very pretty and interesting, were dressed exactly alike, 
in dark green, with capes and aprons as smooth and 
unsullied as their mother’s, and wore their fine brown 
| hair parted smoothly on the forehead, and confined at 
the back of the head with a little comb. They looked as 
rosy and fresh as May, and I should certainly have 
kissed them both, had 1 been rather older, or they 
| younger than they were. 
| “Mr. L. will be so delighted to see you, Frederick,” 
said my cousin. “I expect he will return sooner than 
usual this evening from the store, on account of the 
weather, and really,” said she, drawing aside the curtain, 
“it is snowing faster than ever now?”’ So it was; but 
for myself [ did not regard it, but I felt sincere com- 
passion for Mr. D. and his family on such a night as 
this was likely to be. After we had conversed most 
agreeably half an hour or so, Mary whispered some- 
thing to her mother, and then with a delighted air, left 
the room. Ina little while she returned, leading her little 
brother, a beautiful boy, nearly three years old. An 
elderly servant followed with an infant, glowing and 
sparkling with health and vivacity, in her arms, and alto- 
gether, I thought I had never beheld such a group for a 
picture. I soon formed an intimacy with Henry, the 
elder of the two boys (the infant being named in honor 
of me, as they told me), and found some odd marbles 
in a corner of my pocket for him. He rolled these on 
the carpet, much to the amusement of the little kitten, 
which instantly left its seat to bound after them. The 
child laughed till the tears rolled down his cheeks at her 
tricks, and finally, in the extremity of his mirth, threw 
himself on the floor, and concluded with a long, deep 
respiration. Who is there, that does not sympathize 
in the unfeigned merriment of childhood? We all 
indulged in a hearty peal of laughter at the sight of 
his glee; but the sound of an umbrella being let down 
in the passage, now warned us of L.’s approach, and 
after he had rubbed his feet dry on the mat, he made 
his appearance, and greeted me as a brother. Mrs, L. 
placed a chair near the fire for him; Mary assisted 
him in getting off his overcoat and took his gloves, 
while Eleanor ran to get dry shoes and stockings ready 
for him. When he had warmed himself and returned 
to the sitting-room, after changing those articles of his 
dress, he took both his youngest children on his knees, 
and sat surrounded by his family, the happiest looking 
man I ever beheld. The evening past cheerfully away. 
After the supper, which was excellent, was over, I 
requested my cousin Mary to favor me with some old 
Scotch airs which she used to play and sing for me when 
I was a boy; for be it known, that I was so unfashion- 
able as to prefer them to any modern songs modern 
misses could sing for me. Mrs. L. played finely on the 
piano-forte, and was at this time the instructress of her 
two daughters. While Eleanor stood beside me at the 
instrument, holding a music-book, and her sister tried 
to find amidst its almost countless pages, the one which 
contained “Auld Lang Syne,” her beauty struck me as 
being the most perfect at her age I ever saw. It was 
of the style, too, most in accordance with my taste. 
It was not pensive or sad, nor was it arch. It was an 
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intelligent, cheerful countenance, beaming with hope, 
blooming with health, and yet indicative of deep 
thought and a rich store of feeling. Oh! thought I, as 
I looked down on that lovely face, how I wish you 
were three or four years older, and could fancy me, my 
pretty coz, for a husband, 

My cousin concluded her performance with several 
pieces of sacred music, and just before bed-time I joined 
with them in prayer to the Being who had supplied us 
with such multiplied and- undeserved blessings. ‘This 
was the regular custom of their family, both morning 
and evening; and how can those expect to prosper or 
be flappy in this world even, who scorn to ask a bless- 
ing from the Giver of all good gifts. 

Reader, my visit was over in a few days, and in a 
few more [ was on my road to the far west, again to 
exert all my powers of mind and body to acquire an 
independence, and place myself in a situation to 
marry, if I could find a lady whom I could fancy, and 
who would be kind enough to fancy me. 

* * * * * 

Four years of diligent exertion had passed away, and 
the autumn which concluded that period, found me re- 
turning to pass the rest of my days in my dear native 
state, perfectly satisfied with the result of my labors. 
Behold me, gentle reader, gliding swiftly along a noble 
river, in a steamboat crowded with ladies and gentle- 
men. Many were returning from the springs ; many 
from a cheaper summer residence in the upper country ; 
and many were mere men of business, who wore the as- 
pect of thriving citizens, plodding through every day of the 
year, and anxious only to arrive at the destined port as 
soon as possible. It was an animating scene—my own 
spirits rose higher than they had done for years. I 
hoped soon to see some dear, very dear friends, and I 
was gazing on scenery familiar to me since the days of 
my childhood, now long unseen and beautiful,—yes, 
more beautiful to me, than any a strange land could 
present. The banks of the river fringed with under- 
wood, displayed the rich and varied tints of the season. 
The sun shone brightly—the sky was of that deep 
serene blue, which a cloudless day in October exhibits ; 
and the water, scarcely rippled by the breeze, sparkled 
in the sunshine with a splendor almost dazzling. I 
noticed early in the day among the passengers, a hand- 
some, pleasing looking young man, whose heart seemed 
devoted to a young lady, whose appearance, though 
she was closely veiled, was very attractive ; and I soon 
learned from the captain, with whom I had some ac- 
quaintance, that she was his wife, that they were just 
married, and that she had a sister on board, who, being 
a little indisposed, was in the cabin. Soon after I saw 
Mr. S , the young husband, conduct a lady to a 
seat by his wife; and [ thought I had never seen such 
a figure in my life as the sister, for so I concluded this 
must be. The day being now almost oppressively 
warm, both the ladies (for I watched them with more 
interest than any others on board, probably because 
one was a young wife) doffed their scarfs, and raised 
their veils, giving mea fair opportunity to scan their 
features. They had the appearance of fashion and 
good breeding, indispensable in my opinion to complete 
beauty, and both were very lovely women; but the 
sister fixed my whole attention. She was so radiantly 
fair, her color was so pure, and her countenance the 
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sweetest my eyes ever rested on. While I was em- 
ployed in gazing on this fair object of my admira- 
tion, the captain introduced Mr. S. to me. We ex- 
changed the common salutations, and he passed on to 
seat himself between his wife and sister: he conversed 
with them awhile, and the captain kept me in conver- 
sation, till I heard Mr. S. say, “ Well, well, I shall at 
any rate give one of youa chance to catch a beau, if 
you do not recognize an old friend in him.” The ladies 
looked inquiringly at each other, and then glanced their 
eyes towards the spot I occupied. Mr. 8S. then left 
them, and advancing towards me, begged permission to 
introduce me to his wife and sister-in-law. A suspicion 
of the truth never crossed my mind, and I cannot ex- 
press my surprise when he named me to Mrs. §., for- 
merly Mary L., and her sister, the beautiful Eleanor. 
They received me as I wished ; and when we arrived 
safely in a few hours at , 1 found my dear old friend 
and his wife in affluent circumstances ; and he, L., could 
safely say that he was greatly blest in wife, children, 
and friends. Reader, in less than a year I had wooed 
and won the fair Eleanor for my bride, and soon found 
the well ordered household in which she had been 
raised, had given her habits invaluable in a wife; and 
I have learned one thing in the course of my progress, 
that is an excellent piece of wisdom in my opinion. It is, 
that though a man may, like Mr. D., make a great show 
in some matters, and yet increase his capital by parsi- 
mony in others, he is becoming a bankrupt in other 
things far more valuable than money ; namely, order, 
good habits and home-bred enjoyments ; and there is a 
medium which all can find between a proper expendi- 
ture and wasteful extravagance. 








THE POLE CAT, 
OR SHELL DANCE. 


When I was in New Orleans, last May, | met with 
Captain Fulton and some other friends attached to the 
2d Regiment U. S. Dragoons, who were temporarily 
stationed at the barracks, a few miles below the city, 
near the battle ground. The detachment of dragoons 
had in charge a number of Creek and Seminole prisoners 
or emigrants (as Mr. Cass would have it) on their way 
to the vast wilderness frontier of Texas and the United 
States. With a number of friendsfrom Virginia, 1 was 
invited to the quarters of the dragoons on a delightful 
evening, to admire the excellent barracks, the lovely 
scenery of the lower Mississippi, to hear the music of 
a first rate band, see the evolutions of the dragoons on 


foot, and stare at the warriors, squaws and children of 


our red brethren, who were being transplanted from their 
native hunting grounds to the far west. 

When we had partaken of the civilities of our mili- 
tary friends, talked of “old Virginia,” inspected the 
troops, heard some fine airs executed in first rate style, 
and smoked our cigars, it was announced that the In- 
dians were making preparations to commence one of 
their dances; and about 9 o'clock at night we were 
conducted through rows of sentinels to an open field, in 
the rear of the barracks, where, under a strong guard, 
and within a plank enclosure of six or cight feet height, 
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the emigrants were bivouacked. ‘The moon had risen 
and added her pale lustre to the glare of a number of 
fires, around which the Indian children were gamboling, 
and the older squaws beating or boiling their homony. 
The old men and the young women, arrayed in their 
best attire, were assembling around a large and bright 
fire, near the centre of the encampment. A bench was 
placed near this fire, on which two of the oldest and 
most venerable men took their seats, one of them hold- 
ing in his hand a small drum or tambourine, open at 
one end. The aged musicians gave the signal for the 
dance, one by singing a piece of music that sounded 
something like one of Webber’s waltzes, the other 
beating the time on his drum. A number of young 
women and girls (about fifty or sixty) immediately 
sprang from their seats on the ground, and forming a 
circle, commenced dancing, or rather stamping (like a 
corps of militia marking time), and moved With a very 
slow pace and very solemn countenances, in single file, 
around the fire and the musicians. The eyes of the 
dancers were scarcely ever raised from the ground as 
they followed each other around and around the fire. 
Some of the females, who appeared to be ladies of 
quality, were ornamented by gaudy trinkets, and by 
what they seemed to prize still higher as marks of dis- 
tinction—a number of large sea shells, filled with peb- 
bles and smaller shells, fastened together and bound 
about the legs, as high as the knee. When they moved 
in the dance (or promenade) these shells made a great 
noise, chiming with sinzular, and not very harmonious 
effect, with the voice of the singer and the beat of the 
drum. During this time, the young warriors, and such 
others of the tribe as were attracted by curiosity, were 
lying at full length on the grass, near the circle of dan- 
cers, wrapped in their blankets, and in profound atten- 
tion to the scene that was going on before them. The 
men were only spectators, taking no part whatever in 
the dance. 

I was informed that this was called by the Indians 
the Pole Cat Dance, though our friends were disposed to 
distinguish it by the more agreeable, and not less ap- 
propriate, name of the Shell Dance. At regular periods 
this dance is continued for three or four nights suc- 
eessively by the women ; when, the women giving way, 
the warriors enter the ring. They do not restrict 
themselves to the staid and demure gait of the women, 
but leap very high, distorting their countenances and 
displaying all the agility of which they are masters, and 
doubtless more grace in the eyes of the tribe, than the 
pigeon wings or balances of our first rate fops. One 
would suppose that this dance was a religious ceremony, 
so grave and solemn are all its accompaniments, though 
it is said to be a mere pastime or amusement. The 
celebrated corn dance of the Seminoles is said to be con- 
nected with their religion ; it takes place regularly on 
the gathering of the first new corn, and is designed as 
a mark of gratitude to the Great Spirit. The war 
dance is quite another thing, but has been so often de- 
stribed, that it is familiar to the readers of the Mes- 
senger. 

If the readers of the Messenger would not deem it a 
trespass on the neutral ground of literature, I would 
add, that it is impossible to contemplate the immediate 
and remote eflects of our national policy in removing 
the Indians to the western frontier, without being con- 





vinced that it will be necessary to strengthen the arm 
of our defence very soon and very considerably in that 


quarter, ‘This conviction does not imply, by any means, 
a censure of the policy which has been adopted (and 
which has been almost completed) with regard to one 
of the most embarrassing moral and political dilemmas 
to which any government was ever exposed. The dan- 
ger to be apprehended from the immense hordes of 
savages that are gathering like an ominous cloud on the 
frontier of the United States and Texas, is common to 
these countries, and adds another strong link to the 
chain of destiny which already binds them together. 

X. 





THE HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


Horatio was a fancy monger from his childhood ; he 
was an enthusiast and a book-worm; he delighted in 
day dreams, and his principal realities were the vage- 
ries of his own creation. These eccentricities, however, 
were at this time harmless, both to himself and others, 
except that they formed a peculiar habit of thinking— 
which perhaps has overshadowed his subsequent life. 

Fame, the element of life to an author, seized his 
imagination, and before his mind was sufficiently ma- 
tured to know either its own strength or weakness, he 
was in his own estimation at least, an essayist, a poet, 
and a dramatist. 

It was his fortune to engage in a mercantile life, but 
it was altogether unfitted to his temperament. His 
habits of action and modes of thinking were veering 
another way; yet he had one quality—a love of sim- 
plicity, and a delight in system and order, which almost, 
if not quite, excluded him from the rank of genius. 
This quality, however, was all important in his new 
vocation, and he was successful beyond his most san- 


guine expectations. But even then his feelings were. 


not enlisted in his pursuits, and he felt more exquisite 
delight in improving the social habits of his native vil- 
lage, than in all his aspirations after wealth. An extra- 
ordinary convulsion in the business-world prostrated 
his hopes; and although the acquisition of wealth had 
scarcely cost him an anxious thought, yet the spectre 
of ruin and embarrassment overpowered his mind, and 
he became an unfortunate hypochondriac. His peculiar 
temperament even at this time was conspicuous, and 
gave the disease an extraordinary aspect. His symp- 
toms were diurnal, and almost as regular as the rising 
and the setting of the sun. One day, all was pleasing 
hope and enthusiasm; the next, depression in the ex- 
treme. This state of feeling continued about three 
years ; but passed off as the reality of his situation be- 
came apparent, which was a change from comparative 
affluence, to poverty and embarrassment. Is it not 
strange that the dread of misfortune should overwhelm 
a mind that the reality could not touch? Yet such was 
the case with Horatio. The actual ills of life he could 
and did bear like a man, but he fell prostrate before a 
shadow. Behold him again breaking ground anew, 
and in a situation more congenial to his feelings—a 
farmer—and linked to one who had watched him in his 
erratic course—yet clung to him as to the beacon of her 
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happiness—one perhaps who would not see his foibles, 
but who loved him the more for his misfortunes. She 
was the guardian angel of his happiness amidst the 
storms, and mists, and coldness of this mercenary age. 
Their enjoyments were primitive and simple, and they 
were apparently satisfied with their situation. In an 
evil hour (from the best of motives) he was induced to 
engage, independent of agricultural pursuits, in manu- 
facturing. Although his transactions were invariably 
successful, yet there was some hazard ; and this uncer- 
tainty again overthrew his balance, and merely from 
the power of imagination he became again an hypo- 


*chondriac. 


Although fully aware of the cause of this misfortune, 
he for a while seemed to wrestle with it in vain—it 
rushed upon him like the ebbing and flowing of the tide, 
and almost as regularly. His wife could calculate 
these strange fluctuations of temperament for a week 
ahead, and generally with the most perfect accuracy, 
unless some unusual excitement should change the cur- 
rent of his thoughts. ‘To-day he was all animation and 
enthusiasm—the whole expanse of life was but an en- 
chanted fairy land, and memory and imagination con- 
tributed alike to the magic of the Paradise. ‘To-mor- 
row (in regular succession), as sure as to-morrow came, 
all was gloom and darkness—the whole world was 
changed—it was but a congregation of fogs and horrors— 
and all things presented a different aspect. For five 
long summers did this demon of unhappiness shed its 
baneful influence around him—for its reign was princi- 
pally in the summer months. During this period the 
cold bracing air of winter seemed to frighten away 
the phantom, but he was sure to return as the balmy 
breezes touched the melting snow and clothed the fields 
with verdure. 

This singular being is still living in a small cottage 
about ten miles from one of our large seaport towns, 
He is now nearly fifty years of age, and although (by 
his industry and economy) he has accumulated a hand- 
some fortune, yet he is sull occasionally afflicted with 
this unaccountable malady. 

G, C. H. 


AN ADVENTURE. 


In the year 18—, I was travelling in Italy with three 
companions, having set out with them from Paris in a 
private carriage. When at Florence we heard various 
formidable stories of the exploits of the banditti who 
infested the road to Rome, and received many a friendly 
caution against journeying in the night, which was held 
to be almost certain loss of goods, if not of life. The 
chief of the horde had acquired a singular reputation 
for daring and address, whilst he was scarcely less 
famed for the beauty of his person and an extraordinary 
polish of manners, strikingly at variance with the na- 
ture of his oceupation—a circumstance that not a little 
diminished the alarm of romantic damsels about falling 
into his hands. The warnings, however, bestowed 
upon us, were unheeded. We were all young, and in- 
clined to regard the marvellous stories which were 
frightening the good papas and mamas out of their 


. 


wits, as the mere fictions of distempered fancies. Our 

sojourn in Italy, besides, was to be of a very limited 

duration, so that every moment was precious. Accord- 

ingly, we took our departure from Florence late one 

evening, in order to arrive at Sienna early the following 

morning, there being nothing of especial interest on the 

road to render it an object to pass over it by day-light. 
The only one of the party who seemed to be rather 

dispirited on the occasion, was the courier—an Italian— 

who had greedily swallowed every horrible anecdote 
which his credulous apprehensions exposed him to hear. 

He had besought us in the most pathetic manner— 

solely, of course, from his solicitude for “ their excellen- 
cies’’-—not to expose ourselves to the dangers we would 

be sure to encounter, communicating to us the various 
details he had gathered, with all the additions and im- 
provements his fertile fears could suggest. He assured 
us most solemnly that we wouid infallibly be robbed, 
murdered, assassinated, and tortured in every imagina- 
ble way. That we might not be eaten alive after we 
had been roasted to death, was about the upshot of the 
consolation his affectionate sympathy could afford. 
Great, indeed, was his surprise, and greater still his ter- 
ror, when he found that all his representations were of 
no avail, and that we were determined on confronting 
the hobgoblins he had conjured up. Our turn for en- 
treaty then came, as at first he resolutely refused to ac- 
company us,—his marvellous love for his masters ren- 
dering the idea of beholding them subjected to the 
torments they were to endure, altogether insupportable. 
But he was too valuable a servant to part with; anda 
considerable dougeur enabled him to comfort himself 
somewhat for the necessity of witnessing our sufferings, 
and even inspired a faint hope that we might possibly 
escape them altogether. He only made us promise 
that, in case of an attack, we would not attempt to use 
the pistols we had provided ourselves with, as there 
might be some chance of saving life if no resistance 
were offered to the emptying of our purses and trunks. 
His “ audiamo,” however, to the postillions, as he took 
his seat on the box when we were ready to set out, was 
by no means uttered in that vivacious, swaggering tone 
he was wont to employ at the commencement of a 
journey. He would then make them feel all the force 
of the brief authority in which he was dressed—for a 
vainer sample of the genus never breathed—giving 
them all sorts of useless directions, and enjoining upon 
them the indispensability of the utmost speed, as if we 
were upon an expedition of the last importance ; but 
this time, poor fellow—quantum mutatus ! he could only 
summon spirits enough to tell them to drive with great 
care. 

Immortal Giovanni! Thou wert certainly the very 
Phenix of thy tribe—as n endacious, as vaporing, as 
coxcombical, as serviceable, as the best ofthem! The 
fellow was a source of constant irritation and amuse- 
ment to us, cheating us without stint himself, and 
constantly warning us against the knavery of others. 
These couriers are a peculiar class. It appears to be 
deemed indispensable for those who travel post to be 
furnished with one of them—principally that they may 
be fleeced en prince. ‘The chief mode in which the 
courier accomplishes his functions in the way of lighten- 
ing his master’s purse, is by taking the unfortunate in- 
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has an understanding that he is to have so much per 
centage on the bill, in consequence of which this is 
proportionably augmented. If an attempt is made to 
counteract this mancuvre by a refusal to go to the 
places he recommends, it will be of very little avail, as 
all the landlords are so anxious to conciliate the tribe, 
from the influence they suppose them to exercise upon 
their interests, that they will quickly agree to almost 
any terms that the latter may propose. 

The same kind of imposition is practised, though in 
a different mode, upon the perigrinator in a vettura, A 
bargain is generally made with the vetturino, or owner 
of the equipage, to pay him so much for the expedition, 
in consideration of his furnishing the conveyance and 
bearing all the expenses on the road. Accordingly he 
takes you to any locanda he pleases, and tells mine host 
to treat you as well as he can for a sum which he stipu- 
lates—about the fourth part of what he ought to dis- 
burse. In consequence, you fare by no means sump- 
tuously, getting nothing like the value of your money, 
whilst the honest vetturino makes a considerable profit 
on every meal youeat. ‘ Why do you not give usa 
better dinner,” demanded a fellow-sufferer upon one 
occasion, of a Boniface, in a tone not the gentlest: Ma 
Signor, replied the worthy with a deprecating accent, 
che posso fare con un paulo ?—* what can I do, Sir, with 
a paul ?”—-about ten cents, the amount per head to 
which our considerate guide had deemed it advisable 
for the benefit of our healths, and his purse, to limit the 
repast. I would strenuously advise the traveller ina 
veltura to contract only for the vehicle, and find himself, 
however exorbitantly he may be made to pay for what 
he gets along the road. In pleasant weather that 
species of journeying in Italy, is agreeable enough in 
some respects; but at an inclement season it must be a 
great economical necessity that would render it expe- 
dient. The vetturini, themselves, are often a source of 
amusement, being another peculiar race to be met with 
no where but in ‘the garden of the world,’ where 
steamboats and locomotives, and even stages are un- 
known. They abound at the corners of the strects in 
the chief cities, and molest every one who wears the 
appearance of a foreigner with their solicitations, 
screaming into his ear “ veiture per Firenze, per Roma,” 
or any other place as the case may be, and cracking 
their whips with distracting vehemence to manifest 
their proficiency in their vocation. A sign of one of the 
confraternity which caught my eye in Florence, is 
worthy of being recorded on the same page which con- 
tains the classical phrase “ de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis,” or the Hibernian one, “forever and the day 
after.” It informs you that the proprietor sends ve- 
hicles to all parts of the world, and to Leghorn besides, 
velture per tutte le parti del mundo, e per Liverno—this 
respectable sea-port being, it is to be presumed, lo- 
eated in the worthy man’s map, “ eatra jiammantia 
menia mundi.” But all this has nothing more to do 
with my adventure than the episodes of modern novel- 
ists have to do with their stories—so, a nos moutons. I 
can only counsel my readers, if they do not relish these 
lucubrations, to remember the sage remark of the phi- 
losophic Frenchman : 


Quand on n’a pas ce qu’on aime 
Ii faut aimer ce qu’on a. 


The postillions flourished their whips and we com- 











menced our journey, just at the moment when the 
twilight dews would have been falling fast at anotler 
season of the year. Conversation was pretty brisk for 
awhile, but by degrees one after another we fell, as the 
poets say, into the arms of Morpheus. How long I had 
been sleeping I knew not, but suddenly I was startled 
by a considerable tumult, in which I could plainly dis- 
tinguish the voice of Giovanni, uttering prayers and 
supplications which would have moved the heart of a 
rock. I had scarcely time to wake my companions 
when the carriage door was burst open, and the light of 
a brilliant moon presented to our vision a glittering 
carabine in the hands of a gentleman, whose belt was 
stuck full of other though smaller implements of the same 
disagreeable character, and whose whole appearance 
abundantly notified the nature of his vocation. He re- 
quested us to descend, in an authoritative but not un- 
corteous tone, pointing at the same time with his finger 
over his shoulder to a number of personages accoutred 
like himself, (some of whom had their weapons levelled 
at the postillions to prevent them from moving off), as 
much as to say, resistance is useless. There was no 
refusing a request so winningly made. We got out, 
and never shall I forget the scene which was then 
exhibited. The moon was shining silver, or rather 
golden, bright—for in Italy she is far from being the 
pale regent of the night—riding in full-orbed majesty 
in the middle of the heavens, and the locality was one 
in which her beams fell with most admirable eflect—a 
wild, picturesque spot, dimly skirted on one side by the 
dark foliage of a forest, and overlooking on the other 
the broad expanse of a Jake, whose waters gleaming 
softly beneath the radiance of the planet, realized the 
beautiful phrase of the poet, splendet tremulo sub lumine 
pontus. Under other circumstances [ should have been 
enchanted, but I was just then in no humor for rap- 
tures. Some of the brigands, for it was no longer 
doubtful into whose hands we had fallen, were engaged 
in ransacking our trunks, others immediately sur- 
rounded ourselves, a couple had taken master Giovanni 
under their kind protection to his infinite discomposure, 
and a few were guarding the postillions and horses. 
The grouping was admirable. If I had had a single 
spark of Salvator Rosaism in me, I should certainly have 
begged the gentlemen to pospone further operations 
until I had transferred the scene to my portfolio, 

We quietly allowed our pockets to be searched and 
eased of their burdens, remembering the penalty of 
manifesting a pugnacious disposition. When that pro- 
cess was finished, the leader seemed inclined to allow 
us to go about our business, but, as ill-luck would have 
it, at this critical moment his eyes happened to fall upon 
the door of the carriage, where was emblazoned a 
flaming coat of arms with a Viscount’s Coronet, the 
vehicle having been purchased from a nobleman of that 
grade. He immediately conceived the idea that we 
were Milors Anglais, and that it would be well worth 
his while to get something more from us in the way of 
ransom. It was in vain that I protested—being the 
only one of the party who spoke Italian, a circumstance 
which was of considerable advantage to ime in the 
sequel—that we were simple republicans from the 
United States of America, whose pockets were far from 
being so aristocratically furnished as he supposed them 
to be. Go with him wherever he chose to take us, he 
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gave us very decisively to understand that we must do. 
““Who can argue with the commander of the legions,” 
said an ancient philosopher when he was reproached 
for the weakness with which he had combated an 
opinion of Augustus Czsar-—and who can argue, 
thought [, with a bandit-chief, with a carabine in his 
hand, and some thirty scoundrels at his back. It was 
in consequence fixed that we should accompany the 
gentlemen in their return to their haunts, and there re- 
main until our bankers at Florence could convey toa 
certain spot named, the money demanded for our re- 
lease. ‘The prospect was gloomy enough, for the sum 
, was a much heavier one than we had any right to ask 
for, and we were therefore dependent upon the gene- 
rosity of strangers and money makers, for a hope of ex- 
trication from durance vile. The captain, however, 
assured us we should be as well treated as might be in 
thé interim. 

We were soon in motion. The way ran through 
the forest mentioned above, in which the genius of 
M’Adam had certainly never been exercised. During 
a portion of the journey, the captain, whose whole ap- 
pearance and manner satisfied me as to his being no 
other than the renowned Antonio himself, indulged me 
with a little of his conversation. The circumstance of 
knowing his language was a great passport to his favor. 
I was struck with the style in which he expressed him- 
self. His phraseology, as well as his sentiments, indi- 
cated a cultivated intellect, and clearly evinced that he 
had not always been what he was. In person he was 
tall and symmetrical, but rather too slightly formed for 
a perfect model of a bandit-chief, whilst his magnifi- 
cently fierce whiskers and mustachois, black as “ the 
raven down of darkness,” in vain endeavored to impart 
a ferocious aspect to his countenance. The habitual 
expression of this was wild, or rather melancholy, al- 
though upon one occasion when some irregularity oc- 
curred in his troop which excited his ire, his eye gave 
sufficient evidence that it could dart forth flames of the 
most fiery description ; and the complete subjection to 
his authority, in which he seemed to hold his lawless 
followers, was proof that he possessed that supreme 
faculty of “dashing brute violence with sudden adora- 
tion and mute awe,” which was indispensable in his 
situation. 

Day was beginning to break when we arrived at the 
rendez-vous of the horde—a sort of dell environed by 
frowning crags, over one of which poured a torrent with 
all the sublimity of foaming rage. Various rude habi- 
tations were scattered about, and into one of them my 
companions were taken. The captain told me to follow 
him into a spacious cave. After penetrating a little 
way into its gloom, he suddenly pulled aside a kind of 
curtain, and ushered me into an apartment, the appear- 
ance of which, as far as | could judge by the glimmer 
of a lamp burning at the other end of it, bespoke ad- 
mirable taste in its arrangement. We made but a few 
steps, when, as if roused from a slight slumber, up 
sprang a female from a couch, and darting towards the 
chief, threw herself upon his neck with many an excla- 
mation of tenderness. At length turning towards me, 


she revealed a countenance which rendered me motion- 
less with admiration and surprise. Truly may I affirm, 
that never beamed upon my eyes a more delightful 


and the contrast of the circumstances under which I 
beheld it. 


Her angel face 
As the great eye of heav’n, shin’d bright, 
And made a sunshine in a gloomy place. 
Did ever mortal see such heavenly grace? 


She was indeed surpassingly beautiful, and her beauty 
was mingled with an expression of such ineffable sweet- 
ness, that my amazement was redoubled at seeing her 
in such a spot. That feeling, however, gave way to 
one of a much more soothing description when she 
uttered, in an undertone and with a compassionate 
glance, an exclamation of pevero giovine !—which being 
translated into the common phraseology, meant “ un- 
lucky youngster, you’ve got into a bad box.” So I 
thought myself too. 

The chief, after some conversation with her, in which 
he gave an account of the capture of myself and com- 
panions, communicated to her the sad intelligence—for 
sad indeed it was, to judge from the change which came 
over her exquisite face—that he was about, as soon as 
he got a little repose, to set off on another expedition, 
and would be absent probably for several days. Then 
telling me that, in the interim, I might go free from 
manacles, on condition of giving my parole not to at- 
tempt to escape, and showing me into a small room, so 
to call it, in a part of the cave not far distant, left me to 
my cogitations. I forthwith threw myself on a bed, 
worse than which I had honored with my respecta- 
ble person in more than one hotel of vast pretensions, 
and soon gave way to the influence of fatigue, though 
not until I had wondered sufficiently at finding such 
comfortable accommodations in a bandit’s cave. On 
waking, which I did not very soon do, I made my way 
to the apartment in which I had seen the lady, and 
there found her alone. Her eyes were moist with 
tears, “like a fair flower surcharg’d with dew,” and her 
whole appearance was that of recent grief. The cause 
was soon discovered when after receiving me in the 
kindest manner, she mentioned that her husband had 
departed but a short time before. As may easily be 
supposed, I soon began to turn my Italian to good ac- 
count. I had no idea that I could speak it as fluently 
as I contrived to do under the influence of those eyes. 
There is certainly nothing like a pretty face for im- 
proving a young man in a foreign tongue. With a 
natural curiosity, she questioned me about my family 
and my country, until I should have been tired of an- 
swering any one else, and evinced so much intelligence, 
that I could have exclaimed with the old poet: 

My conversation 
Ne’er knew so elegant and brave a mind 
With most incomparable flesh and blood. 

I endeavored of course to render myself as agreeable 
as possible, feeling sure that she would prove a powerful 
friend in case of need, besides having all the desire 
natural to any man, young or old, of winning for its 
own sake the good will of such a being. I was fortu- 
nate enough to succeed so well, that at length I induced 
her to relate to me the history of her life. I was curi- 
ous to learn it, as I was confident from her manners and 
tone, that the sphere in which she then was placed, was 
very different from that she was originally destined to 
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THE LADY’S STORY. 


“‘T am the only daughter of noble but impoverished 
parents. My father, the Marchese di Ramino, died 
while I was yet a child, leaving my mother barely means 
sufficient to save her from the degrading necessity of 
abandoning the venerable castle in which his ancestors 
had for centuries maintained an almost regal state. Her 
reduced condition weighed heavily on her heart—a 
heart in which, alas! I have sad reason for knowing 
that ambition and selfishness exerted despotic sway. 
I was educated in a convent, until the age of sixteen, 
when I was suddenly taken home—a proceeding, the 
cause of which I was soon made to learn. My mother 
had affianced me to a distant relative of her family, 
who had occasionally seen me when on visits at the 
periods I was permitted to exchange, for a while, the 
convent seclusion for the freedom of rambling about 
our romantic domain. He was old enough to be my 
grandfather, and repulsive in his appearance; but 
then he was a Duke, and the possessor of interminable 
wealth, which, in my mother’s eyes, made ample amends 
for all deficiencies, and fully entitled him toclaim beauty 
and youth for his bride. Bred in habits of the strictest 
obedience to her will, I offered no resistance to her com- 
mand to receive and treat the Duca di Ponte Forte as 
my future husband. We were to be married at the 
expiration of two months, and for the first of them I 
submitted patiently to his loathsome attentions. The 
dotard was the cause of his own disappointment. Feel- 
ing perfectly secure of me, imagining, if not that | was 
in love with himself, at least that I was captivated by 
the glare of his rank and his gold, he one day brought 
with him a nephew, whom he had adopted, the younger 
child of a brother who had died, after impoverishing him- 
self and his family by a course of reckless extravagance, 

‘The Conte di Castrani, such was his name, was then 
just twenty-one, and richly endowed with every manly 
attraction. Oh! could I express to you what an effect 
his appearance and carriage at once produced upon me, 
contrasted, as they were, with the ugliness and decrepi- 
tude of his uncle! A new light burst upon my eyes— 
a new heart seemed to be created in my bosom—a new 
life was given to my soul! From that moment I could 
scarce force myself to endure the presence of the Duke, 
who, however, was fortunately too confident to notice any 
change in my deportment. If the splendid person, the 
beautiful and intellectual countenance, the fascinating 
address of the Count unsealed immediately the fountain 
of love in my breast, my poor charms, such as they 
are, or rather were—for time and sorrow have done 
their work upon them—were not lost upon him. Again 
he came with the Duke—and again—until, at length, 
we contrived to have secret interviews, in which we 
could pour out, in all its purity and fullness, our mutual 
passion. Sweet, rapturous, indeed, were those meet- 
ings, and not the less so for being stolen! We plighted 
our faiths, and finally, emboldened by love to risk every 
thing rather than be forever separated, we determined 
to make arrangements for flight. A faithful domestic— 
a nurse, who had watched over me from infancy, with 
more than maternal affection—was entrusted with our 
secret, and materially aided our plans, 

“The wedding-night arrived. The most extensive 
but, oh God! in what company !—three men, whose 


preparations had been made to celebrate the nuptials in 
a style befitting the dignity and opulence of the Duke. 
A large and brilliant collection of guests was assem- 
bled—every thing was ready, and the appearance of 
the bride was only awaited for the ceremony to begin. 
But she came not. At the very moment that had been 
fixed for me to descend to the apartment, I was clasped 
in my lover’s arms, and placed in the vehicle which 
was to hurry us away from wretchedness. You may 
imagine the consternation the bridal party must have 
experienced, when it was discovered that the bird had 
flown. The Duke, as I afterwards learnt, after the first 
paroxysm of rage, suspected who was the companion 
of my flight, and turned all his fury upon his nephew, 
on whom he swore to take the most fearful vengeance ; 
whilst my mother, the victim of baffled pride and ava- 
rice, went into violent hysterics, and for a long time 
was unable to leave her room. Deeply would I have 
grieved for having caused her so much suffering; had I 
ever been taught to feel towards her other than senti- 
ments of fear; but never had I received from her one 
evidence of fondness—never had I thought of her as a 
being to be sympathized with, or loved. As she sowed, 
she reaped. 

‘“‘ Pursuit was instantly made, but we successfully 
evaded it. After travelling as rapidly as possible for 
several days, we reached a secluded village on the con- 
fines of the kingdom of Naples, where we were mar- 
ried, and where we resolved to take up our abode for a 
time. Here we lived for months, in the. enjoyment of 
uninterrupted happiness. The small means, however, 
we had been able to bring with us, were soon so much 
diminished, as to awaken serious anxiety, and my hus- 
band’s brow began to be clouded. It would be vain to 
attempt to describe my feelings, when I first beheld the 
place of that smile he always wore in my presence, 
usurped by a look which seemed to say that other 
things than my love were occupying his breast. I 
strove by every endearment to chase it away, but to 
no purpose. Day after day it increased in gloom, until 
my heart would sink within me. Yet was he still as 
kind and affectionate as ever. But, by degrees, his 
manner towards me also underwent a change. At 
times he would be hasty.in his answers to my inquiries 
about his uneasiness, as if they annoyed him, and I 
soon learnt to grieve in silence. Rarely had he been 
absent fora moment from my side, but now he would 
sometimes go off and remain away for a whole day. I 
could no longer endure the agony that was creeping 
upon my soul, and I determined to discover the cause 
of his conduct. One morning I watched him as he left 
our humble dwelling, and cautiously tracked his foot- 
steps. He proceeded to a forest at some distance, a 
savage place, which was viewed by the villagers with 
terror, as the resort of a horde of merciless banditti, 
who infested the country around. ‘Gracious God!’ I 
wildly ejaculated, as I beheld him plunge into its dismal 
depths, ‘can he have aught to do with robbers and 
murderers ?’ I followed on, trembling with horror and 
dread, and saw him enter the precincts of an old, dilapi- 
dated building, about which tradition told various fear- 
ful legends, ill calculated to lessen the agitation of my 
spirit. With a desperate resolve to witness the result, 
I secreted myself behind a tree, and awaited his re- 





appearance. At length he emerged from the ruin— 
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attire, bearing, and aspect, bespoke them ruffians of the 
worst kind. He, the noble, the beautiful, the refined, 

was their associate—for what object I could too easily 

surmise—of the most ruthless and degraded of his spe- 

cies. 1 know not how [ kept myself from falling sense- 

less to the earth ; but I remained erect, as if rooted to 

the spot, watching their proceedings with almost maniac 
eagerness. Something, that looked like a casket of 
jewels, was in my husband’s hands, which seemed to 

excite in them the greatest interest. Soon I caught 

angry looks and threatening words, and then three 

swords were fiercely unsheathed,—my husband’s, and 

those of two of the brigands. The third villain stood 

looking on, as if uncertain what part to take. The 

two threw themselves upon Alfonso. The clashing of 
their weapons grated upon my ears—I could bear no 

more. Utteringa scream of agony, I rushed forwards, 

and cast myself between the murderous blades, into 

my husband’s arms. Sense forsook me. On recover- 

ing, I found myself in my own room, with Alfonso by 

my side. Oh! what a look of mingled tenderness and 

despair was that with which he met my first glance of 
returning consciousness. I conjured him to explain the 

terrible mystery which had brought me to that situa- 

tion. My suspicions had been but too correct. He 

confessed that the idea of seeing me suffering from 

want had, after many a fearful struggle, driven him to 

league himself with the banditti. ‘Promise me,’ I 

cried, ‘that you will immediately break from the un- 

hallowed association.’ Je did promise, and peace 

again dawned upon my soul. 

‘* Alfonso possessed an admirable talent for painting, 
and he determined to turn it to account. For a while 
he contrived to dispose of his productions among the 
inhabitants of the village, so as to enable us to live with 
something like comfort. One day he went out for the 
purpose of taking the likeness of a member of the most 
wealthy family of the place, and was in excellent spi- 
rits at the circumstance. ‘ Farewell, dearest, for a few 
hours,’ he said, on leaving me; ‘I shall return with 
something to gladden your eyes.’ Alas! how little we 
can calculate upon the next moment !—how frail is our 
dependence upon future happiness! Not an hour had 
elapsed, when, as I was seated by my window, I sud- 
denly heard the noise of an approaching vehicle. Im- 
pelled by a natural curiosity, 1 put my head out, and, 
to my unspeakable dismay, beheld in the carriage my 
mother and the Duke. They had at length traced us, 
and were come to tear me away. I was recognized, 
and in a few instants, before I could rally my mind, I 
was hurried into the carriage, and carried off with the 
speed of the wind. Despair now took complete pos- 
session of my soul. I fell into a sort of stupor, from 
which nothing could arouse me, until we stopped, and 
I beheld once more the dwelling of my fathers. The 
sight unlocked the sources of sorrow, and a flood of 
tears, by which my very being seemed to be over- 
whelmed, burst forth. 

**T will not attempt to give you a picture of my suf- 
ferings. When my mother deemed me sufficiently 
composed, I was told that I must either consent to ob- 
tain a dispensation for the annulling of my marriage, 
and give my hand to the Duke, or be immured ina con- 
vent until that consent was yielded. ‘Never shall it 
be wrung from me,’ was my instantaneous and fierce 





reply. ‘ You may torture me as you please, but I will 
cling to my faith as long as life remains?” My manner 
was too firm, my character too well understood, to per- 
mit them to doubt the strength of my resolve ; but they 
determined to leave no efiort untried. I was accord- 
ingly taken to the convent where I had been educated, 
and the strictest promise of carefully watching my ac- 
tions was exacted from the Superior. Dio mio! (and 
her beautiful eyes were upturned to heaven as she 
spoke, with an expression which almost brought me to 
my knees,) Dio mio! what a month I passed there ; 
but the period of deliverance, came at last. 

** One day, walking by myself near the garden wall, 
something fell at my feet, as if thrown from the other 
side. Picking it up, I found it to be a stone round 
which was tied a piece of paper, and on this—how my 
heart bounded at the sight !—were words traced in my 
husband's well-known hand. He toid me that it was not 
until a short time before that he had succeeded in dis- 
covering my place of confinement, and that he had laid 
a plan for my release. I was to affect a compliance 
with my mother’s wishes on her next visit—to fix a cer- 
tain day, which he specified, for my return home with 
her, and leave the rest to him. It so happened that the 
Dake accompanied my mother to the convent a short 
time afterwards, and great was their delight when they 
heard the words of submission from my lips. No objec- 
tion was made to the day I named. That day they were 
punctual to a moment in their appearance. With hope 
and apprehension struggling in my bosom, I bade adieu 
to my dismal cell. The weather was heavenly, as if 
to aid the former in its efforts to strengthen and cheer 
me. We drove on for some hours, until we entered a 
wood not far from our mansion. Scarcely had we done 
so, when a shot was heard near at hand, and the car- 
riage suddenly stopped by the falling of one of the 
leading horses. Almost at the same instant the door 
was burst open, and Alfonso’s face appeared. In a 
moment of phrenzy, the Duke drew a poniard, and 
aimed it at my heart. My mother desperately endea- 
vored to arrest the blow, and received it herself in her 
arm. It was the work of lightning rapidity. The next 
moment the Duke was dragged from the vehicle by my 
husband, and would have been sacrificed on the spot, 
had not my prayer of agony and horror prevented the 
deed. His life, however, was spared but for a while— 
for one of the band by whom I was rescued, having 
recognized him as a master he had once served, and 
who had cruelly treated him, took that barbarous re- 
venge to which, alas! our Italian nature is too prone, 
and plunged his stiletto into his breast. Heaven par- 
don him his sins! 

“My mother’s situation claimed our utmost care. 
She had fainted from fright and loss of blood. A litter 
was made by Alfonso’s orders, and on it she was carried 
to a neighboring hut where dwelt an aged couple, 
retainers of our family. But all our efforts to reani- 
mate her were vain. The same evening she breathed 
her last without giving a sign of recognition.” (At 
this point of her narrative a burst of grief impeded for 
a time the utterance of the unfortunate being—at length 
recovering herself, she proceeded :) ‘‘ Signore, that was 
an awful moment when I beheld my parent a lifeless 
corpse, made so by my conduct. Whatever motives | 
had for that conduct, whatever unkindness I had expe- 





























rienced at her hands, she had been sacrificed in endea- 
voring to save me. Twice had she given me her life— 
once at the cost of her own—and in the first instants of 
agony, I cursed myself as her murderess. All the love 
that I would have felt for her while she lived had it 
been afforded aliment, seemed then to spring up in sud- 
den and overpowering strength in my bosom. Ilremem-, 
bered naught of her cruelty--I remembered only that 
she was my mother, and that I had slain her. The 
past was terrible—the future desolation. My husband 
allowed my feelings to have their way for a time, but at 
length by his entreaties, caresses and commands, brought 
me back to some composure of spirit. It was long, how- 
ever, before I recovered from the shock I had received. 

“ My story is now almost told. After arrangements 
had been made as well as possible under the circum- 
stances, for the interment of the ill-fated couple, we 
hastened away, fearing that the discovery which must 
soon take place of the events which had happened, 
would bring destruction on our heads. From that time 
my husband has continued to be the leader of a band 
that has earned, alas! a fearful celebrity. Various have 
been our abiding-places. The one in which we now 
are has but recently received us.” 

As my fair companion uttered these last words, we 
were interrupted by a noise, and Alfonso stood before 
us. .His appearance was so unexpected, and his aspect 
so disturbed, that his wife screamed and almost fainted 
as he caught her in his arms. ‘We must make all 
haste, my love,” he said in a tone of extreme agitation, 
“to depart from this spot. One of my men whom I 
had occasion to punish, has deserted, and I doubt not, 
before this, has betrayed us to the government. We 
must change it atonce. Be ready in the course of an 
hour at farthest.” 

Little more than that space of time had elapsed, 
when the robbers were on their march—the lady carried 
in a sort of litter, and we four disconsolate youths, with 
our hands manacled, under a strong guard. All night 
we journeyed by a rough and tangled path, which the 
captain selected for the purpose of avoiding any forces 
which might have been sent against him. The deserter 
however, as we soon found, was as cunning as he was 
treacherous, and conversant with the region, had fixed 
upon this as the very way which would be chosen for 
escape. Scarcely had the morning dawned when, on 
emerging from the forest we had been traversing, a dis- 
charge of musketry saluted our ears. We had encoun- 
tered the company of soldiers who were sent to inter- 
cept us. To fight was the only chance of escape; and 
the bandit’s arrangements were made with a celerity 
and address which excited my liveliest admiration. 
His wife, and we prisoners, were sent to some distance 
in the rear with our guard. The combat was soon 
raging with the utmost fierceness. The government 
troops were animated by the large promises of reward 
which had been made to them for taking the formidable 
robber dead or alive ; and the brigands fought with all 
the fierceness of despair. My attention was soon dis- 
tracted from the battle by the poor woman near me. 
On her knees she poured forth prayer after prayer, of 
the most pathetic kind, for the safety of him, the only 
being she loved in this world. I tried to encourage her, 
but she heeded me not. At length it became evident 
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Numbers of them were slain, and the rest were waver- 
ing. They broke, took to flight, and we beheld the 
captain with but three faithful adherents at his side con- 
tending against overwhelming odds. Soon he stood 
alone ; but the leader of the government troops, with 
the chivalric spirit of former days, commanding his men 
to fall back, advanced singly upon him, and a struggle 
of skill and strength ensued, which was as inspiring as 
it was terrible. Who shall describe the feelings and 
actions of the poor wife at this crisis! She was to be 
restrained no longer. She rushed forward, uttering a 
shriek which reached her husband’s ears, and seemed to 
paralyze his arm. In the next instant, almost, she had 
thrown herself between the combatants—but it was too 
late. At the very moment, the sword of his antagonist 
entered Alfonso’s breast, and she fell senseless upon 
his body covered with his blood! I sprang forward, 
and—— 

“ What’s that,” I exclaimed, starting up and—— 
waking. It was some time before I could sufficiently 
rub my eyes and collect my senses to ascertain where 
Iwas. But the real state of the case dawned upon me 
at last. There were two of my companions comforta- 
bly snoozing on the opposite seat of the vehicle, whilst 
a heavy weight on my shoulder, the falling of which 
upon it had broken the spell in which I was bound, in- 
timated that my neighbor’s head had selected its pillow. 
“T have had such a dream,” I said, as I shook his cra- 
nium off, and half woke him in the process. ‘“Con- 
found your dream,” he grumbled, whilst his head sought 
a resting-place on the other side, and he returned forth- 
with to the domain of slumber, There I contrived to 
follow him, in the hope to dream the end of the adven- 
ture, being anxious to learn how I got back to Florence, 
and what became of the unfortunate lady; but the 
waywardness of fancy now transported me back to my 
own native place, and when we were aroused by the 
arrival of the carriage at Sienna, I was cosily seated 
at table at home, delighting a family circle with some 
adventures about as marvellous as the one 1 had just 
encountered in the land of nod. So, gentle reader, you 
must dispose of the dame in your own way. 


JUNILUS: 
BY HENRY J. BRENT. 


He strode within an antique hall, 

Where portraits hung against the wall,— 
Warriors and sages, saints and dames, 
Of glorious deeds and mighty fames ; 
And armor, too, not rusted yet, 

Hung round like forms of massive jet, 
And tattered banners, drooping low, 
Snatched by his fathers from the foe. 
*Mid these, the relics of his race, 

He strode along with pensive pace ; 

His shaded eye, and chisel’d mouth, 
Belonged to one still in his youth— 

But the broad brow bespoke the sage 
Whose mind had passed beyond his age : 
That lordly brow, that withering eye, 
Which flashed as if he heard the cry 

Of battle on the distant field, 





that the banditti could maintain the struggle no longer. 


And feared his friends might, recreant, yield. 
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y His was a beauty dark and bright, 

i Mingling of storm and flashing light ;— 
He paused—and from the mantel took 

A small but worn and ragged book ; 


i Leaf after leaf he turned—at length 
iS , | To one he came of iron strength. 
ee | He gazed upon the page awhile, 
rt ; And o’er his mouth a withering smile 
° Passed like the lightning o’er a shroud, 
i | : Where lieth a dead heart, once too proud. 


His bright eye blazed, but soon was dim— 

: What was that little book to him? 

7 *It was the Constitution of his land ! 

} The writing writ with Glory’s hand— 
‘The words that Freedom’s self had spoken ! 
: a And her strong pledges had been broken ; 

Bi Tyrants had trode upon the page, 
With iron heel and furious rage— 
And many a bloody hand had spilt, 
O’er its white leaves, a flood of guilt, 

By those who should have rather stood 
Knee-deep in streams of their own blood, 
Than seen that little book defaced— 

Its bright and hallowed truths disgraced. 
Thus Junius thought, and as his mind 
Swept forth like some dark tempest wind, 
Pondering o’er deeds of fearful shame, 
He cast a shadow o’er his name, 

And vowed that none should ever know 
The man who was the tyrant’s foe. 

5 | He wrote—and people felt, 

Before the throne at which they knelt, 


4. 4 A sudden tremor seize their hearts, 
ba 8 And spells flash through like fiery darts. 
aj They read a language eloquent— 
a | They heard a voice above them sent— 
| They saw a bright eye on them cast, 


4 And a proud figure hurry past, 
‘ An unsheathed sword within his hand— 
i And on his brow, so pale and grand, 
{ / They saw a world of written fire, 
And as they gazed, it mounted higher, 
*T was Junius !—not the living man, 
But his great writings, better than 
A thousand leaping falchions bright, 
To wage the war in Freedom’s right. 
He moved among them like a thing 
That travels on untiring wing— 
| All wizard-like, and mystical, 
iz: | With magic voice, and musical. 
fi He breathed upon the palaced lord, 
eS And to the monarch spoke one word ; 
Y And king and baron stood in awe 
Of the great pen of truth and law. 

. Saint of the free, brave spirit, say, 
| How did thy heart so nobly stay 

is 


Sean aes 


The ocean-current nature prest 
In lava waves against thy breast, 
To win thy pride, to tell thy name, 





f ' To link it with eternal fame ? 

‘? How did thy bosom beat with dread, 
q To think, when it was cold and dead, 
i That many tongues would slander thee, 
f i Thou soul of Truth and Liberty ? 

: 


ag Locked in thy heart the secret died ; 
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And when the tear was o’er thee dried— 
When the black velvet on thee swept— 
When wife, a father, children wept— 
When cold thy brow, and still thy blood, 
And friends around thy coffin stood, 

Did any know that he, then cold, 

Once had a heart so bright and bold ? 
Who knew the secret, mighty shade ? 
None !—neither to father, wife, nor maid, 
Did thy tongue syllable the story ; 

No scrap can break the mystic glory ! 
Thy bones have mingled with the sod, 
Thy soul is with the hosts of God ; 

But oh! thy writings, they have spread & 
Like sunbeams o’er the mountain’s head. 
Where’er the wind of heaven blows— 
Where’er the ocean ebbs and flows— 
Wherever flags have fanned the breeze, 

And navies rode the trembling seas, 

Around the deep—around the land, 

E’en where the wrecks shall strew the strand, 
Some gallant heart shall be to tell 

How once of yore, with mighty spell, 

One man alone, while thunder roared, 

And every giant threat was poured, 

By king and chief, upon his ear, 

Spoke for the people without fear— 

Dared, while the lightning round him streamed— 
Dared, while the bravo’s poniard gleamed, 

And all the land was full of dread, 

To stand alone with unbowed head, 

And pour his notes of freedom forth, 

To rouse and liberate the earth. 

The Roman Brutus, who first bore 

The name thou’st hallowed evermore, 

By his one deed of bloody right 

Preserved it from oblivion’s night ; 

But thou, adopting it as thine, 

O’er world’s to come will make it shine! 
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SONG OF THE WAYFARING. 
I 
Here let us rest, my weary friend, 
Beside this rippling stream ; 
For long hath been our tiresome march 
Beneath the sultry beam: 
Let’s sit beneath this spreading shade, 
Which woos our steps to stay ; 
And we will drink the cooling wave 
To loved ones, far away ! 
II 
Fill high the cup! though we full oft 
Have quaffed the ruddy wine— 
This purling stream will sweeter seem, 
Than juices of the vine: 
Then let us not for goblets sigh,— 
Their gleams too oft betray ; 
But we will drink the crystal wave 
To loved ones far away! 
Il 
*Tis sweet to muse on distant friends, 
To memory fondly dear ; 
And feel we are not all forgot, 
While resting lonely here : 
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O sweet the thought that they may think 
Full oft of those who stray ; 

And now, perchance, do kindly drink 
To loved ones far away! 

IV 

But look, my friend, at yonder sun— 
*Tis hastening down the west ; 

And we must speed our weary course, 
Till night-fall bid us rest: 

But draw once more from out the stream, 
And yet a moment stay, 

And we will drink a parting cup 
To loved ones far away! 

June, 1837. Cc. W. E. 





CONVERSATIONS ON THE BIBLE, 


Between a Mother and her Children. By Mrs. Sarah Hell. 
Published by Harrison Hall, Philadelphia. 


We wish, heartily, that we could recommend this 
book (as its author meant it) for schools, or for any 
other purpose, to which books are usually applied. 
For the author was (we believe) an excellent lady ; 
good intentionsare manifest throughout ; and the piety 
is not at all disfigured by the sectarian zeal, too apt to 
characterize such works. But it seems to us, precisely 
one of those tomes, the multiplication of which forms 
the chief literary grievance of thisage. It is (if we 
may be allowed the bull) mediocre in the extreme. It is 
“correctly cold, and regularly low.” Without violating, 
so far as we have observed, a single rule of grammar, 
or egregiously transgressing a single canon of good 
taste, aye, or startling any orthodox mind by a single 
heresy in doctrine,—it is so entirely devoid of force, 
originality, and sprightliness, as to be one of the least 
captivating, certainly, if not least instructive, of the 
many books which we see encumber the literature of 
these times. Indeed, to a certain extent, a book must 
be attractive, in order to instruct. It may lay down the 
most judicious precepts, or tell histories with the best 
moral, in the world, yet in so heavy a manner, that no 
reader will ever voluntarily go through them—or indeed 
can go through them, without great difficulty, by reason 
of their soporific tendencies. 

But perhaps the reader may suppose, that what these 
“Conversations” want in sparkle and sprightliness, 
they make up in solidity and depth. It is a very natu- 
ral mistake of his; but it isa mistake. Not only is the 
stream neither limpid nor dimpling ;—it is shallow, too: 
dull, without being deep, It is very seldom, very sel- 
dom indeed, that 360 closely printed pages (and pages 
of such gravity !) have comprised so little of profound 
or useful observation. We will mention one particu- 
lar sin of omission: a failure to explain and reconcile 
an apparent discrepancy between an important and 
well established physical truth, and the Scripture,—so 
as to vindicate the Jatter from cavils which infidelity 
has grounded upon that discrepancy. 

Modern Astronomy has demonstrated, that the Earth 
moves round the Sun; instead of the Sun’s moving 
round the Earth, as the ancient’s imagined. Joshua, 
however, is represented in Holy Writ as commanding 
that luminary to stand still—and it stood still—whilst he 





pursued and slaughtered his routed enemies. Now, 
infidels, knowing the astronomical truth we have stated, 
to be proved by irresistible mathematical demonstra- 
tion, have artfully striven to impeach the divine origin 
of the Scriptures, by asking whether an inspired author 
would have made such a blunder, as to talk of the Sun’s 
resting in his daily course—as if he were the moving 
body, and the earth a fixed one ?—The true, and most 
satisfactory answer to this argument is, that the Author 
of the Bible meant not to correct erroneous ideas in any 
kind of mere science ; but simply, to speak in a man- 
ner intelligible to the mass of those whom he address- 
ed; recognizing as true, what they deemed obvious ; 
and not going out of his way to combat even their pre- 
judices, when these did not interfere with his great de- 
sign, of inculcating religious truth. There are texts, 
which seem to countenance submission to despotism, 
and addiction to strong drink, as well as to other more 
confessedly sinful practices: but does any sound inter- 
preter therefore consider the Almighty as intending to 
approve those enormities? Surely, no!—But our au- 
thoress does not seize the occasion tofurnish her young 
readers with this plain answer, to a sophism which, in 
their walk through life, will be sure to meet and puzzle 
them. She contents herself with narrating the incident, 
and then dismisses the subject with the following col- 
loquy, designed merely to vindicate the credibility of 
the miracle : 

‘“¢ Charles. Dear mother, you cannot believe that the sun and 
the moon were literally stayed in their course. 

‘* Mother. Why should I question the reality of this miracle 
more than that of others? Our imagination cannot reach the 
immensity of unlimited power, to which all things are possible. 
Nor is this stupendous prodigy represented as of common occur- 
rence. The inspired writer affirms, that ‘there was no day like 
that either before, or since, that the Lord hearkened in such an 
extraordinary manner to the voice of a man,’ and he confirms 


his own relation by an appeal to another record—‘‘ the book of 
Jasher.? ” 


Thus is the reader given to understand, (maugre the 
lights of Astronomy) that the Sun did and does literally 
perform a daily “‘ course” in the sky: no hint is given 
him, of the very truth: when he learnsit in after life, his 
mind is unprepared (by aught the present work con- 
tains) to reconcile Scriptural History with mathemati- 
cal demonstration: and scepticism, if not unbelief, 
makes him its prey. If such be not the result, one 
almost as bad ensues: he remains forever dead to the 
most sublime and beautiful truth of the material Uni- 
verse: he lives and dies in the grovelling belief (forti- 
fied, as he thinks, by Holy Writ) that this paltry earth 
is the centre and main part of creation; around which 
the sun, and all the stars circle and shine, merely to 
please the eye and light the path of the worm, Man, 
that crawls for his brief span upon its surface! A good 
Providence, by a system of just compensations, does 
indeed equalize the happiness of all human conditions, 
if vice be excluded ; and therefore ignorance doubtless 
has its amends, in some counterbalancing advantage, 
Yet we cannot help regarding that ‘ grovelling belief’ 
with the profoundest pity, when we compare it with 
the dilated conceptions of him who 

‘¢ Jlooks abroad through Nature, to the range 


Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling unshaken through the void immense :”’ 


and sees, in every one of a hundred thousand fixed 
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stars, the source of light and the centre of motion toa 
system of revolving planets, each as large as this 
earth,—peopled by intelligent and accountable beings, 
objects of an all-seeing and all-powerful Farner’s 
care, who at once watches over the minutest bird or 
insect, and rolls those “ ponderous orbs” eternally 
through boundless space— 


‘* In easy state presides o’er all their motions, 
Directs the planets with a careless nod, 
Conducts the sun,.and regulates the spheres.”** 


A book, designed as an aid in education, yet preter- 
mitting such an opportunity to guard against a fallacy 
so dangerous to Faith—nay, even countenancing it ; 
and doing much to diffuse and perpetuate a notion 
which blinds those who entertain it, to the noblest views 
of the Creator’s power and goodness ;—should possess 
extraordinary merits in other respects, to atone for that 
defect: merits of which the volume before us is quite 
destitute. 


In many narrative passages, the author, departing 
from the simple, pathetic, and time-hallowed language 
of the Scripture, tells the story in her own words, with 
many explanatory and interjected remarks; almost 
always with prejudice to its beauty, and interest. The 
stories of Joseph, Naomi and Ruth, Esther and Job, 
are particularly marred by this paraphrase. But to our 
taste, the sacred text has suffered most in two versifica- 
tions: viz: of the Song of Moses and Miriam, page 
83, and that of Deborah and Barak, page 154. We give 
the former, that our readers may judge for themselves. 

** SONG OF MOSES AND MIRIAM. 

** Begin the sacred dance—the timbrels bring, 
Daughiters of Israel, arise and sing. 
To him, my father’s God, my strength, the Lord 
Who triumphed gloriously—-the praise accord. 
My fortress, and my Saviour, he became, 
He leads to war--the Lord his holy name! 
Let Jacob’s grateful sons prepare a place 
Where he may dwell among their favored race. 
The people he redeemed, his mercy led 
Victorious, through the sea’s exhausted bed. 
The seas are thine ! Obedient to thy will, 
The rolling waves of Araby stood still. 
Raised by Jehovah's blast, that awful night 
Beheld the barrier, wave on wave, upright. 
Thy desperate foes pursue the hallowed path, 
Darkness and tempest speak thy wasting wrath : 
The flood returns--proud Egypt’s vaunted host, 
Their king--their chiefs--their chariots, all, are lost! 
Low inthe whelming waters of the deep, 
Israel’s oppressor,--Pharaoh‘s armies sleep ! 
The men of Palestine shall trembling hear 
Moab and Edom melt with grief and fear. 
Which of the gods to whom the nations bend 
Can winds and floods to their deliverance send? 
Glorious in holiness—thy power exceeds, 
In praises fearful--doing wondrous deeds ! 
Thine is the sword and shield—thy own right hand 
Shall lead thy chosen to the promised land. 
To him my strength, my father’s God, the Lord, 
Who triumphed gloriously—-the praise accord. 
Thou, Lord, shalt bring us to thine heritage, 
And rule—our sovereign king, from age to age.” 


Can any thing be more tame and spiritless, than this 
paraphrase, compared with the original ? 

We prefer, to this book, a Bible History published 
some years since by the Rev. Andrew Broaddus; but 
infinitely more do we prefer that miscellany called 
“The Misses’ Magazine,” (translated from the French) 


which used to delight our boyish days: comprising, 
amongst many other entertaining and instructive things, 
a series of Dialogues on the Scriptures, which is, we 
verily believe, the best of all extant introductions of the 
young, to a study of the sacred volume: an introduc- 
tion at once the most informing, and the most enticing. 

To conclude,—we think that the book of which we 
have felt obliged to speak so unfavorably, ranks among 
that larger number of the publications of the day, which 
had better have never been written, or printed : serving, 
as they do, only to distract or overload the public mind 
by their variety and multitude. That is an evil which 
we have too long deplored, to hesitate in doing our duty 
as literary censors, however much we regret the irk- 
someness of that duty. 





CRITICAL NOTICE. 
The North American Review. No. XCV. April, 1837. 


This number, though hardly equal to its immediate predeces 
sor, is yet good, and worthy of its stock. 

The first article, ‘‘ Drake’s Indian History,’’ contains some in- 
teresting notices of the Aborigines of our country, particularly 
those of New England, and the best account of the origin of the 
present (or late) war with the Seminoles, that we have seen. 
The second, on ‘* American Forest Trees,” is evidently written 
con amore, and deserves much praise for the valuable information 
which it communicates, and for the elegance of its style. We 
only regret in reading it, that the writer did not execute his first 
intention, and give us also a few practical hints upon the subject 
of planting,instead of lumbering his article with the account of 
the mode in which the business of procuring timber and boards 
is carried on in the principal timber regions of Maine. This, to 
be sure, as he says, is ‘‘ interesting from its own merit, as well as 
from the importance of the branch of industry which it describes,”? 
but the other topic, we think, would have been rather more ger- 
man to the matter in hand, and much mere pleasing. The article 
which follows, on ‘‘ Modern French Poetry,’ is but indifferent, 
and indeed quite insipid to our taste. Some of the translations, 
too, inserted in jt, we see are, and others we suspect must be, 
poor copies of the originals. ‘‘ Laborde’s Journey in Arabia 
Petra,’ is a long and elaborate piece of geography which has 
apparently been very carefully compiled from various authori- 
ties, but is rather too abundant in topographical details to be very 
agreeable to the general reader. Unfortunately, too, it omits 
(again) the most proper and pleasing topic which it could have 
contained, that is, the striking illustrations of the writings of the 
Hebrew Prophets, afforded by the present state of the land of 
Edom. The article on ‘‘ The Writings of Bulwer,” is laudable 
for its morality, but superficial, and hardly just. ‘‘ Poussin on 
American Rail Roads,” gives us a general view of all the lead- 
ing rail roads of our country, both along the Atlantic coast, and 
to the interior, which is very satisfactory, and, we suppose, pretty 
nearly complete. We notice, indeed, some slight errors in the 
accounts of those of them which run, or are to run, in our own 
and the adjoining state of North Carolina ; but they are not worth 
pointing out. *‘* The Great Metropolis” is well and handsomely 
written, and the description of London, particularly, which it 
contains, is a perfect picture in its way. The review of ‘‘Ion” 
is just and judicious, but hardly worthy of that classic poem. 
And the last article, on the ** Massachusetts Common Schools,” 
furnishes some useful and interesting information upon the sub- 
ject of the provisions which have been made by the public and 
local authorities of that truly liberai state, for diffusing educa- 
tion among all classes of the community—excellent indeed and 
worthy of general] imitation—and concludes the defence (begun 
in the previous number) of the character of the people of New 
England against the misrepresentations of some of their ene- 
mies—entirely fair, and written in a just and manly spirit which 
we fully and warmly approve. 

The Critical Notices which follow are various as usual, and 
generally all that such things are intended or expected to be. 
“We commend this truly valuable periodical to the continued 





*Johnson’s ‘* Irene.”? 


favor of the public. 





